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CHURCH  DUTY  IN  ARMY 


SOLDIERS  NEED  SPIRITUAL  AID, 
DR.  GEORGE  TALBOTT  SAYS. 


Second  Piesbytcrian  Pally  Is  At* 
tended  by  400  in  Interest  ot 
$1,000,000  War  I'liutl  i 

Campaign.  J 


The  church  must  follow  service-  J 
meh  all  through  the  war,  Dr.  George  c 
H.  Talbott,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  7 
said  last  night  at  the  Second  Pres-  g 
byterian  chmxh.  N 

Approximately  400  persons  at-  | 
tended  a  rally  at  the  church  in  the  a 
interests  of  a  nation-wide  campaign  ^ 
among  Presbyterians  to  raise  1  mil-  F 
lion  dollars  for  emergency  war  work  p 
among  men  in  the  armed  services  1 
and  also  among  defense  workers,  g 
Some  of  the  money  will  be  used  to 
meet  additional  expenses  of  the  4 

*  church’s  foreign  missions  resulting  e 

'  from  the  war.  ! 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  church.”  | 
Dr.  Talbott  said,  “to  augment  the  t 
'  war  effort  in  a  spiritual  way.  It  is  ® 
not  sufficient  to  provide  recreation  j 
’  and  entertainment  for  the  armed  f 
forces.  They  must  have  spiritual  ji 
morale  or  we  are  licked.”  ^ 

Dr.  Talbott  and  Dr.  Clarence  N.  d 
Wright,  pastor  of  the  Ravenswood  k 
Presbyterian  church  of  Chicago. 

1  mentioned  the  distribution  of  litera-  0 
-  ture,  visits  to  soldiers  by  pastors  and 
service  to  the  families  of  men  in  the  | 
,  armed  forces  as  among  the  things  t 
,  to  be  done  with  the  funds.  » 

Where  defense  industries  have 
:  caused  a  great  influx  of  workers  or 
'  where  boom  cities  have  gone  up  sud¬ 
denly,  special  pastors  will  be  sent  in 
!  or  temporary  churches  will  be  con- 

•  structed,  the  men  pointed  ciut. 
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The  ABC 

OF 

THE  PARIS  COVENANT 

L  THE  AIM:  The  Paris  Covenant  provides 
for  a  voluntary  League  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  which  shall  undertake  to  promote 
the  justice  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  accepting  obligations  not  to 
resort  to  war,  but  to  deal  openly,  justly, 
and  honorably  with  one  another,  by 
scrupulously  maintaining  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  by  firmly  establishing  the  rules 
of  international  law  as  the  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  between  governments,  and  by  estab¬ 
lishing  close  cooperation  in  matters  of 
common  concern. 

It  does  not  assume  to  be  able  to  end 
war,  any  more  than  governments  assume 
to  be  able  to  end  crime.  But  as  govern¬ 
ments  reduce  crime  by  settling  disputes 
peaceably,  by  punishing  crime  when  it  is 
committed,  and  by  organizing  society  in 
the  general  interest ;  so  the  League  of 
Nations  aims  to  reduce  war  by  settling 
disputes  peaceably,  by  penalizing  the  na¬ 
tion  that  begins  war  contrary  to  the 
covenant  of  the  League,  and  by  an  ad¬ 
ministration  of  matters  of  common  con¬ 
cern  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  world. 

SL  THE  COVENANT:  To  accomplish  these 
purposes,  the  members  of  the  League 
agree  that  they  will— 

BESPBCT  AKD  PRESERVE  THE 
POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE  AIsfD 
TBKRITOKIAL  INTEGRITY  of  each 
member  against  external  aggression. 

SUBMIT  DISPUTES  TO  ARBITRA- 
TION  by  a  tribunal  administering  inter¬ 
national  law  or  to  mediation  by  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly  provided  for  in 
the  treaty,  and  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League. 

ABSTAIN  FROM  "WAR  against  any 
member  until  the  dispute  has  been  sub- 
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mitted  to  arbitration  or  mediation,  and 
until  three  months  after  the  award  or 
recommendation ;  and  even  then  not  go 
to  war  with  a  member  of  the  League  that 
complies  with  the  award  of  the  tribunal 
or  with  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Council  or  Assembly. 

CARRY  OUT  IN  GOOD  FAITH  any 
awards  that  may  be  rendered  whenever 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  voluntarily 
agree  to  arbitrate. 

BOYCOTT  ANY  NATION  that  goes 
to  war  contrary  to  the  covenants  of  the 
League,  support  one  another  in  economic 
measures  necessary  to  make  the  boycott 
effective,  support  one  another  in  resisting 
any  special  measure  aimed  at  one  of  their 
number  by  the  offending  state,  and  afford 
passage  through  their  territory  to  the 
forces  of  League  members  operating 
against  the  offending  nation. 

EXCHANGE  INFORMATION  con¬ 
cerning  military  and  naval  programs  and 
industries  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes, 
and  for  stated  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  unless  relieved  of  the  obligation  by 
the  Council,  observe  limitations  of  arma¬ 
ment  when  voluntarily  adopted  by  each 
of  them  on  recommendation  of  the 
Council. 

SECURE  PAIR  AND  HUMANE 
TREATMENT  FOR  LABOR,  as  far  as 
practicable,  at  home  and  in  all  countries 
with  which  they  trade. 

SECURE  JUST  TREATMENT,  so 
far  as  possible,  for  native  inhabitants  of 
,  territories  under  their  control. 

ENTRUST  THE  LEAGUE  WITH 
SUPERVISION  over  the  execution  of 
international  agreements  providing  for 
the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
and  the  sale  of  dangerous  drugs,  and  with 
the  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  in  countries  where  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the 
common  interest. 

MAINTAIN  FREEDOM  OF  TRAN¬ 
SIT  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  members. 
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(JOOPEEATB  IN  MEASURES  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

ENCOURAGE  AND  PROMOTE  OR¬ 
GANIZATION  and  work  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

ESTABLISH  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAUS  to  administer  such  matters 
of  common  interest  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

ABROGATE  all  treaties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  among  themselves  inconsistent  with 
the  Covenant  and  enter  into  no  such 
obligations  in  the  future. 

REGISTER  ALL  NEW  TREATIES, 
which  shall  not  be  binding  until  so  regis¬ 
tered. 

PAY  A  DUE  SHARE  of  the  expense 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
League. 

HI.  THE  AGENCIES:  The  Covenasit  pro¬ 
vides  the  following  agencies  to  advise 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  these  agree¬ 
ments — 

AN  ASSEMBLY  which  shall  repre¬ 
sent  all  member  nations,*  determine  by 
majority  vote  its  own  procedure,  and 
meet  at  stated  intervals  and  as  occasion 
requires.  Each  member  of  the  League 
may  have  three  delegates  but  only  one 
vote.  The  Assembly  shall  make  its  de¬ 
cisions  by  unanimous  vote  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  and  shall  have  power 
to — 

“DEAL  WITH”  (that  is,  discuss) 
ALL  MATTERS  wijhiii  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  League,  or  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

ADVISE  THE  RECONSIDERA¬ 
TION  OP  TREATIES  which  have  be¬ 
come  inapplicable,  or  of  international 
conditions  dangerous  to  peace. 

SELECT  THE  FOUR  NON-PER¬ 
MANENT  MEMBERS  to  the  Council, 
in  succession  to  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Greece,  and  Spain  temporarily  ap¬ 
pointed  by  vote  of  the  Paris  Confer¬ 
ence  pending  action  by  the  Assembly. 
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ADMIT  NEW  MEMBERS  to  th© 
League  by  two-tliirds  vote. 

INQUIRE  INTO  DISPUTES  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  dispute  and  by  majority  vote 
make  recommendations,  which,  if  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  votes  of  all  the  States 
represented  in  the  Council,  exclusive 
in  each  ease  of  the  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
pute,  will  protect  from  attack  the  States 
complying  with  them. 

A  COUNCIL  of  nine  which  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote  shall  determine  its  own  pro¬ 
cedure  and  meet  at  least  once  each  year, 
each  member  having  one  vote  as  follows : 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  Japan  and 
of  the  following  four  nations  designated 
by  the  Peace  Conference  to  serve  until 
the  Assembly  shall  appoint  their  suc¬ 
cessors  —  Belgium,  Brazil,  Greece  and 
Spain.*  The  Council  shall  have  power, 
by  unanimous  vote,  to — 

EXPEL  A  MEMBER  that  has  vio¬ 
lated  any  covenant  of  the  League.f 

PORMULATS  PLANS  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments  for  the  consid¬ 
eration*  of  the  several  governments, 
such  plans  to  be  subject  to  revision  at 
least  every  ten  years. 

ADVISE  HOW  THE  EVILS  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  manufacture  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  of  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  may  be  obviated. 

ADVISE  UPON  THE  MEANS  of 
preserving  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  the  members 
against  external  aggression,  whether 
actual  or  threatened. 

PROPOSE  WHAT  SHALL  BE 
DONE  to  give  effect  to  the  decision,  if 
a  state  fails  to  carry  out  the  award  of 


•  The  Council  may,  by  unanimous  vote  of  its  own 
members  and  a  majority  vote  of  the  Assembly,  in¬ 
crease  its  permanent  membership.  By  similar  proce¬ 
dure  it  may  increase  the  number  to  be  selected  by  the 
Assembly. 

t  The  vote  of  the  covenant-breaking  nation,  if  a 
member  of  the  Council,  would  be  ignored  in  deter¬ 
mining  unanimity  of  action. 


an  arbitration  by  wMeh  it  bas  agreed 
to  abide. 

POEBIUIjATE  PIjANS  for  an  inter¬ 
national  court. 

INQUIKS  INTO  DISPUTES  not 
witbin  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a 
State,  and  not  submitted  to  the  court 
or  to  arbitration  or  to  the  Assembly ; 
endeavor  to  secure  a  settlement  by 
mediation  and,  failing  this,  make  a 
recommendation  which,  if  unanimous, 
protects  the  state  complying  with  it 
from  attack, 

EBCOMMEND  WHAT  MILITAEY 
AND  NAVAL  POBCES  shall  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  member  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  League  against  a 
nation  that  resorts  to  war  contrary 
thereto. 

INQUIRE  INTO.  AND  OPPBB 
FACILITIES  FOR,  the  settlement  of 
disputes  with  or  between  non-member 
states  and,  in  case  of  refusal -by  the 
non-member  state  or  states  to  accept 
such  offer,  make  recommendations  and, 
if  necessary,  take  action  to  prevent 
hostilities  and  settle  the  dispute. 

FIX  THE  TERMS  OF  A  MAN¬ 
DATE,  by  a  nation  willing  to  accept  it, 
over  any  colony  or  territory  formerly 
governed  by  Germany  or  Turkey, 
whenever  this  has  not  been  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
League. 

APPOINT  THE  SECRETARY 

GENERAL,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
majority  vote  of  'the  Assembly,  and 
confirm  his  subordinates. 

APPOINT  PERMANENT  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  COMMISSIONS  and 
control  international  bureaus. 

SUPERVISE  THE  EXECUTION 
OP  AGREESIENTS  to  suppress  the 
white  slave  trade  and  the  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs. 

A  SECRETARY  GENERAL,  and  his 
subordinates,  chosen  by  the  Council  for 
administrative  work. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  to 

be  established  in  accordance  with  plans 
worked  out  by  the  Council,  with  power 
to  decide  any  dispute  referred  to  it  by 
the  parties  thereto,  and  to  give  an  ad¬ 
visory  opinion  upon  any  matter  referred 
to  it  by  Council  or  Assembly. 

A  MANDATARY  COMMISSION  to 
oversee  and  advise  respecting  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  colonies  and  backward  peo¬ 
ples  formerly  governed  by  Germany  or 
Turkey. 

A  PERMANENT  COMMISSION  to 
advise  on  military  and  naval  questions. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUREAUS  for 

the  regulation  of  matters  of  international 
interest;  existing  international  bureaus 
such  as  the  International  Postal  Union  to 
come  under  the  League’s  direction  when 
the  parties  to  the  treaties  creating  them 
so  agree,  and  all  international  bureaus 
hereafter  created  to  come  automatically 
under  the  League’s  direction. 

IV.  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES!  llie  Cove¬ 
nant  formulates  the  followiiig  prin¬ 
ciples  for  the  gm^nca  of  League 
members  and  administrative  agencies — 

THAT  THE  VALIDITY  OF  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  ENGAGEMENTS  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  such  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  treaties  of  arbitration  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  covenant. 

THAT  WAR  OR  THREAT  OP  WAR 
anywhere  is  the  concern  of  the  League, 
since  war,  like  fire,  is  liable  to  spread ; 
and  the  members  of  the  League  may  take 
action  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

THAT  MAKING  WAR  contrary  to 
the  covenants  of  the  League  shall  be 
deemed  an  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
offending  nation  against  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League. 

THAT  MAINTENANCE  OP  PEACE 
requires  reduction  of  armaments  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
safety  and  the  enforcement  of  interna¬ 
tional  obligations. 

THAT  SUBMISSION  OP  ANY  DIS¬ 
PUTE  to  mediation  by  the  Council  can 
be  effected  by  either  party  thereto  by 


giving  notice  of  its  existence  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General. 

THAT  EACH  MEMBEE  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  shall  have  the  right  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  League  to  anything  that  threatens  to 
disturb  peace  and  good  understanding 
among  nations. 

THAT  PUBLICATION  OP  THE 
PACTS  OF  ALL  DISPUTES  that 
threaten  war  and  are  not  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration  shall  be  made,  so  far  as  expedient, 
whether  or  not  unanimous  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  an  award  is  reached. 

THAT  THE  WELL-BEING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  BACKWAED 
PEOPLES  residing  in  colonies  of  the 
Central  Empires,  or  in  territories  taken 
from  them,  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  that 
they  shall  be  administered  by  nations 
acting  as  agents  or  mandataries  of  the 
League:  a  principal  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  such  mandataries  being  the 
wishes  of  the  peoples  in  the  areas  to  be 
administered. 

_  THAT  ALL  POSITIONS  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  League  shall  be  open  equally 
to  men  and  women. 

V.  THE  LIMITATIONS:  Things  the  Paris 

Covenant  does  NOT  do. 

Does  NOT  create  a  super-government 
outranking  those  of  member  states  or 
maintaining  armies  to  over- awe  them; 
but  is  a  treaty  in  which  the  members 
pledge  themselves  to  maintain  a  condition 
of  international  morality  akin  to  that 
maintained  by  every  civilized  State 
within  its  own  borders. 

Does  NOT  commit  members  to  obliga¬ 
tions  they  cannot  get  out  of,  A  nation 
may  withdraw  from  membership  on  two 
years’  notice,  if  its  international  and 
League  obligations  have  been  fulfilled, 
just  as  a  partner  may  withdraw  from  a 
partnership. 

Does  NOT  place  the  United  States  in 
a  position  where  it  can  be  coerced  by  the 
vote  of  other  nations  in  the  Council  or 
the  Assembly,  as  the  power  of  these 
bodies  is  almost  wholly  advisory  and  even 
for  this  a  unanimous  vote  is  required  on 
all  vital  matters. 
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Does  NOT  involve  the  calling  out  of 
American  soldiers  in  case  of  local  squab¬ 
bles  in  the  Balkans  or  elsewhere.  While 
members  of  the  League  are  obliged  to 
take  part  in  a  boycott  against  a  nation 
that  attacks  another  member  contrary  to 
the  league  covenant,  they  do  not  other¬ 
wise  agree  to  join  in  making  war. 

Does  NOT  place  peace  above  justice, 
but  PROVIDES  for  war  as  a  last  resort  to 
restrain  an  aggressive  nation  and  does 
not  forbid  war  against  a  nation  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  the  awards  of  League 
tribunals  and  in  ease  of  disputes  where 
no  decision  can  be  reached  by  the  Council 
or  Assembly. 

Does  NOT  prevent  the  division  or 
union  of  existing  nations,  but  keeps  open 
every  means  of  effecting  changes  in  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  except  by  external 
aggression. 

Does  NOT  affect  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war,  al¬ 
though  Congress  will  be  morally  bound 
by  this  treaty,  as  by  every  other.  The 
Council  can  recommend  war  but  only 
Congress  can  declare  war. 

Does  NOT  destroy  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  On  the  contrary,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  the  first  time  in  history  is 
expressly  recognized  by  all  the  members 
of  the  League,  and  its  principle  extended 
to  the  world  by  means  of  the  provision 
that  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  all  the  members  shall  be 
preserved. 

Does  NOT  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  any  nation.  That  also  is  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  against.  The  Le^ue 
does  not  concern  itself  with  revolutions, 
rebellions,  immigration,  tariffs  and  other 
internal  problems  of  its  members. 

Does  NOT  exceed  the  treaty  power 
under  the  Constitution.  The  United 
States  has  during  its  history  entered  into 
treaties  involving  all  the  powers  affected 
by  the  covenant. 

VI.  MEMBERSHIP:  The  Covenant  pro¬ 
vides  the  following  rules  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  League: 

CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  is  open 
to  the  following  signatories  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace;  United  States  of  America. 
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Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Empire, 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Peru,  Poland.  Portugal,  Rumania,  Serbia, 
Siam,  Uruguay ;  and  to  the  following 
states  which  are  invited  to  accede  to  the 
covenant :  Argentine  Republic.  Chile; 
Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 
way,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Venezuela. 

OTHER  SELF-GOVERNING 
STATES,  DOMINIONS  OR  COLONIES 
may  be  admitted  to  the  League  provided 
they  give  “elfective  guarantees”  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  accept  such  regulations  re¬ 
garding  military  and  naval  armaments  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  League. 

VII.  LOCATION 

The  seat  of  the  League  shall  be  at 
Geneva  unless  changed  by  the  Council. 

VIII.  APPROVAL,  RATIFICATION  AND 

AMENDMENT 

This  Covenant  in  its  original  form  was 
unanimously  approved  by  representatives 
of  fourteen  nations  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  was  then  referred  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world  for  criticism  and  suggestion 
and  revised  in  the  light  of  this  discussion. 
It  includes  all  the  material  amendments 
requested  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  its  final  form,  it  is  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  governments  of  the  nations 
for  adoption.  When  ratified,  it  can  be 
amended  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
nations  represented  in  the  Council  and  a 
majority  of'the  nations  represented  in  the 
Assembly. 

No  amendment,  however,  shall  bind 
any  member  of  the  League  which  sig¬ 
nifies  its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that 
case  the  dissenting  state  would  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  the  League. 
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V 


RED 

TRIANGLE 

LETTERS 


Being  a  collection  of  letter 
extracts  from  our  own  boys  in  the 
service  which  refer  to  the  War  W ork 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to-gether  with  a 
foreword  by  C.  H.  Potter,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  the  Oranges. 


PERSHING  EXPRESSES 
GRATll'UDE  TO 
Y.  M.  C  A. 

PARISj  Dec.  27,  1918— Geaers! 

PersbSng  has  sent  the  foilowing  mes¬ 
sage  to  B.  C.  Carter,  secretary  of  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.: 

“With  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  enormous  contribution  which 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  made  to  the  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  welfare  of  the  American  army, 
all  ranks  join  roe  in  sending  you 
Christmas  greetings  and  cordial  best 
wishes  for  the  new  year. 

“PERSHING.” 
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FOREWORD 


j^HEN  the  history  of  the  world 
war  shall  have  been  written 
and  the  proper  perspective, 
^  which  can  only  come  from  a 
proper  distance,  shall  have  en¬ 
abled  ns  to  viev/  the  forces 
which  have  entered  into  the 
great  struggle  in  their  relationships  to  each 
other,  we  shall  then  understand  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  part  which  has  been  played  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  it  has  not  been 
perfect.  There  were  rough  spots  and  crudi¬ 
ties  which  the  leaders  of  the  movement  and 
the  workers  in  the  ranks  tried  hard  to  over¬ 
come.  There  were  also,  here  and  there,  men 
in  the  service  of  the  Red  Triangle  who  did 
not  measure  up.  Considering,  however,  the 
number  of  workers  involved,  the  number  of 
points  at  which  this  service  was  rendered  to 
our  soldiers  and  the  enormous  volume  of 
work  actually  delivered,  the  percentage  of 
failure  was  exceedingly  small  and  will  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  that  of  many  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  or  of  the  array  itself.  They 
are  inherent  in  the  very  nature,  size  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  task. 


In  some  cases  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  mis¬ 
understood.  This  was  especially  true  with 
reference  to  the  canteen  service,  which  was 
taken  on  at  the  request  of  the  government  and 
administered,  on  the  whole,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  helpfulness  and  efficiency,  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  handicaps,  such  as  pur¬ 
chasing  and  transport  under  which  this  service 
was  rendered. 
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It  is  interesting  to  study  the  psychology 
under-lying  some  criticisms  at  this  point.  Hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  we  are  so  built  that  we  are 
suspicious  of  an  organization  with  which  we 
trade.  Whether  conscious  of  that  feeling  or 
not,  it  lies  latent  within  each  one  of  us.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  latent  spark  has 
been  fanned  into  fiame  through  a  type  of  un¬ 
organized  propaganda  which  like  all  other 
propaganda,  made  large  use  of  our  best  friends 
both  in  the  service  and  out  in  spreading  the 
flame.  It  followed  another  lav/  of  propaganda 
and  rumor  in  that  minor  v/eaknesses  were 
much  over  stressed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
great  virtues  were  subordinated. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  was  the  only  voluntary 
organization  that  attempted  to  reach  every 
soldier  from  the  time  of  his  start  until  he  got 
home.  Without  disparaging  the  work  of  the 
other  voluntary  organizations  the  following 
facts  will  be  of  interest.  In  September,  1918, 
the  Y.M.C.A.  had  in  France  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Forces  1,507  points  at 
which  it  was  conducting  work,  against  less 
than  60  for  the  K.  of  C.  and  less  than  40  for 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  was  doing  most  of  its  work  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  centers.  In  addition  to  the  work 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  at  the  request  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  and  army  leaders,  was  in  September, 
1918,  conducting  work  at  over  1,000  points 
known  as  "Foyer  de  Soldats.”  The  "Y”  con¬ 
ducted  work  at  several  hundred  points  in  Italy 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  in  Russia.  In 
addition  there  was  the  great  work  in  England, 
of  which  the  "Eagle  Kut”  was  a  conspicuous 
example,  and  the  magnificent  work  with  which 
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we  are  all  familiar  ia  the  camps  in  this  count* 
try,  in  France  alone  the  Y.M.C.A.  had  in 
September  5,000  workers,  compared  with  less 
than  200  lor  the  K,  of  C.,  Salvation  Army  and 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  combined. 

The  Red  Cross  took  care  of  the  soldier 
when  he  was  sick  and  wounded,  the  Y.M.C.A. 
while  he  was  well.  The  only  work  many  of 
of  the  well  soldiers  (and  most  of  them  were 
well)  ever  saw  was  that  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  without  this  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  herculean  tasks  which  it 
performed,  probably  most  of  our  soldiers 
would  never  have  had  any  service  of  helpful¬ 
ness  at  all. 

It  is  of  interest  to  us  all  to  get  the  com¬ 
ment  of  some  of  our  own  boys  who  have  been 
overseas.  Let  us  grant  that  many  of  these 
boys  were  part  of  the  natural  constituency  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  although  not  actually  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  and  have  therefore,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  work  just  as  we  must  grant  that 
much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the 
Y.M.C.A.  emanates  from  those  who  had  not 
had  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  for  whom  misunderstanding  was 
easy.  The  unfair  part,  however,  is  that  the 
Y.M.C.A.  served  all  impartially,  and  that 
without  the  initiative,  energy,  consecration 
and  loyalty  to 'high  ideals  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  went  overseas  with  red  triangles  on 
their  sleeves,  an  over-whelming  proportion  of 
these  same  soldiers  would  have  gone  unserved 
even  in  the  matter  of  the  canteen. 

The  following  letter  extracts  are  from 
soldiers  and  sailors  we  know  and  were  writ¬ 
ten  to  home  folks  we  know.  They  have  pecul¬ 
iar  force  because  of  this  fact,  and  because  they 
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are  in  every  case  expressions  of  purely  volun¬ 
tary  interest  and  appreciation.  Hundreds  of 
similar  letters  have  been  received  in  the  Or¬ 
anges  and  could  be  published.  C.  H.  P. 

January  3,  1919. 
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RED  TRIANGLE 
LETTERS 


From  letter  of  Micton  Allen,  overseas,  to 
his  father,  John  H.  Allen,  59  Carnegie  Ave¬ 
nue,  East  Orange. 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  is  a  God-send  over  here. 
No  one  can  over-estimate  the  good  they  do. 
Of  course,  they  are  criticized  by  some,  but  that 
kind  of  talk  makes  a  sensible  person  sore ;  but 
ivhat  can  you  do?  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
boost  it  whenever  you  can.” 

From  letter  received  from  Captain  David 
Bingham  by  his  father,  David  Bingham,  of 
103  North  Walnut  Street,  East  Orange. 

“The  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  I  don’t  know  what  we  would  do  with¬ 
out  it.” 

From  Norman  Losey,  123  Alden  Street, 
Orange,  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

“I  don’t  know  what  us  boys  would  do 
without  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  in  camp  to  go  to.” 

From  letter  of  Edwin  G.  Titterton,  4 
New  England  Terrace,  Orange,  to  his 
father,  George  E.  Titterton. 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  held  a  small  service  this 
morning  for  fifteen  men,  and  it  meant  more 
to  me  than  any  service  I  have  attended  since 
I’ve  been  over  here.” 
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From  letter  of  Edward  H.  Terrell,  7  Fair- 
view  Avenue,  Orange,  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  is  the  one  monument  that 
stands  out  before  all  else  and  turns  our 
thoughts  to  goodness  and  righteousness.  Af¬ 
ter  we  have  been  drilling  and  working  hard 
all  day,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  going  over 
the  hill  to  the  ‘Y,’  for  there  we  know  that  we 
shall  find  good  company  and  plenty  of  good, 
clean  entertainment,” 

From  letter  of  Elliot  C,  Bergen,  380  Hill¬ 
side  Place,  South  Orange. 

“I  realize  more  than  I  ever  have  before 
how  wonderfully  helpful  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  can  be,  and  is,  at  times  like  the  present. 
Everyone  of  us  has  unlimited  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  with  good 
reason.  We  owe  it  more  than  we  can  ever 
repay.” 

From  Lester  Light,  former  resident  of 
Y.M.C.A.  Dormitory. 

“A  word  of  what  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  doing 
will  no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  have 
nine  ‘huts’  in  which  there  is  something  doing 
every  night  for  the  soldier.  The  usual  pro¬ 
gram  is  movies,  boxing  bouts,  French  classes 
and  religious  services.  Each  ‘hut’  has  Thurs¬ 
day  night  song  and  prayer  service  and  two 
services  on  Sunday.  The  boys  look  upon  the 
‘Y’  as  their  camp  home  and  everything  is  done 
to  make  them  comfortable.  These  cold  nights 
we  have  large  log  fires  going  in  the  open  fire¬ 
places  and  many  a  good  talk  and  smoke  is  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  glow  of  the  flames.” 

From  letter  of  Howard  C.  Weimer,  251 
North  Nineteenth  Street,  East  Orange,  to 
Chief  of  Police  William  H.  O’Neill,  East 
Orange. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  lads  would  do 
without  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  every  dime  that  is 
taken  in  by  them  in  the  States  is  certainly  used 
for  a  good  cause.” 
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Extract  from  a  letter  of  an  East  Orange 
boy  to  his  mother. 

”I  put  up  at  the  American  Eagle  Y.M.C.A. 
hut  and  made  myself  at  home.  And  let  me 
tell  and  for  you  to  tell  everybody  that  the 
Eagle  hut  is  v/onderful.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  given  a  nickel  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would 
give  $5  if  they  could  see  the  need  and  use  of 
the  Y.M,  They  feed  you,  bathe  you,  enter¬ 
tain  you,  sleep  you,  for  a  reasonable  charge, 
all  told  about  $1.25  a  day.  It  is  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  nice.  By  common  consent  of  all 
those  I  spoke  to,  it  is  the  most  popular  hut 
in  London.  I  think  the  men  of  the  other 
services  make  as  much  use  of  it  as  Uncle  Sam’s 
sons,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  our  boys,  of 
course.  The  Eagle  Hut  is  very  much  of  a 
credit  to  the  nation  whose  colors  it  shows.” 

A.  B.  D. 

From  R.  C.  Genung,  131  Hollywood 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  in  a  letter  home. 

“If  father  wants  me  to  recommend  an 
outlet  for  his  charity  funds  I  would  say  by  all 
means  contribute  everything  possible  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  They  are  both 
doing  fine  work  for  the  boys  over  here.” 

From  letter  of  Thomas  A.  Lacy,  Battery 
F,  113th  F.  A.,  to  his  brother,  Charles. 

“If  you  let  the  Y.M.C.A.  work  fail  here 
you  are  taking  away  from  us  the  best  support 
we  have. 

“I  do  not  know  how  the  impression  has 
gotten  abroad  in  the  U.  S.  A,  that  the  ‘Y*  is 
falling  down.  I  cannot  speak  from  very  broad 
experience,-  for  I  have  been  in  one  camp  dur¬ 
ing  all  my  stay  in  France  so  far,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ‘Y’  is  doing  more 
for  the  men  than  any  other  agency  here.  I'll 
go  a  lot  further  than  that  and  say  it  is  doing 
more  good  than  all  the  agencies  combined. 
Why,  one  simply  cannot  measure  the  value  of 
the  work  done  here.” 
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From  letter  of  Oscar  F.  Raab,  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  our  Dormitory,  to  Y.M.C.A. 

“The  work  that  the  Association  is  doing 
cannot  be  counted  in  dollars  and  I  am  sure 
that  its  influence  will  extend  long  after  the 
war  is  over.” 

From  Douglass  Hall,  174  North  Nine¬ 
teenth  Street,  East  Orange. 

“Of  course  the  ‘Y’  provides  movies  and 
shows  and  the  usual  program,  as  I  suppose  it 
does  in  most  army  posts,  but  to  me  the  finest 
thing  it  does  is  provide  a  place  where  a  fellow 
can  go,  sit  in  an  easy  chair  and  make  himself 
feel  at  home.” 

From  P.  H.  Dolsen,  former  resident  of 
Y.M.C.A.  Dormitory. 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  is  right  on  the  job  all  the 
time.” 

From  James  W.  Booth,  292  North  Grove 
Street,  East  Orange,  printed  in  the  magazine 
“Suburban  Society.” 

“One  cannot  speak  of  the  army  work  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  in  too  glowing  terms.  One 
cannot  give  too  much  toward  the  wonderful 
work  which  the  Association  is  doing  through¬ 
out  the  training  camps  in  this  country  and 
with  the  boys  who  have  gone  overseas.  In 
civil  life  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  I  had  attended  its  summer  camp ;  but 
it  was  not  until  I  enlisted  that  I  realized  the 
wonderful  work  which  this  great  institution 
is  doing.  I  admire  the  work  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  man 
who  enters  the  war  work  of  the  Association 
just  as  I  do  to  the  man  who  goes  into  the 
trenches.  Both  are  giving  their  all  for  our 
glorious  country.  After  an  evening  spent  in 
the  hut  you  leave  the  clean,  wholesome  sur¬ 
roundings  and  go  back  to  your  tent  resolved  to 
be  a  better  man  in  the  days  to  come.” 
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From  William  E.  Wilkerson,  Jr.,  163 
William  Street,  Orange  (Navy). 

‘■'I  have  been  to  several  Red  Triangle  As¬ 
sociations,  both  in  Continental  Europe  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  same  congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  found  everywhere.” 

From  letter  of  Rodney  F.  Tibbals,  23 
Lincoln  Street,  East  Orange,  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Charles  P,  Tibbals. 

“You  need  not  worry  about  my  having  to 
go  without  the  little  necessities  of  life,  as  the 
Y.M.C.A.  always  sees  to  our  getting  every¬ 
thing,  from  tooth-paste  and  handkerchiefs  to 
tobacco.  The  Y.M.C.A,,  Red  Cross  and  the 
other  organizations  are  certainly  doing  a  wors- 
dsrfui  work  for  the  armies  over  here,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  here  that  will  ever 
forget  the  comforts  they  are  supplying.” 

From  John  T.  Ferris,  former  resident  of 
our  Dormitory. 

“The  ‘Y’  is  the  popular  gathering  place  of 
most  of  our  men.  There  is  a  spirit  there 
which  is  unlike  all  other  places.  It  is  the 
thing  we  have  been  wanting — and  the  value  of 
its  services  are  not  easily  measured.” 

From  Isaac  C.  Singleton,  377  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  East  Orange. 

“The  work  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  dees  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fine.  A  ‘Y’  hut  is  a  very  welcome  sight 
to  a  soldier,” 

From  Adam  A.  Cross,  571  Prospect 
Street,  MapIeWood,  to  his  father. 

“When  we  receive  our  leave  it  will  be  a 
great  relief,  as  we  are  pretty  well  worn  out. 
The  Y.M.C.A.  has  arranged  places  to  go  and 
enjoy  American  sports,  etc.,  so  will  probably 
spend  mine  at  one  of  these  places  when  the 
time  comes.” 
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From  a  Y.M.C.A.  worker  to  C.  H.  Pot¬ 
ter,  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A.  of  the  Or¬ 
anges. 

“Yours  of  the  22nd  of  July  at  hand  regard¬ 
ing  Clifford  Weimer.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
letter  I  immediately  began  to  look  him  up, 
with  prompt  results,  although  it  is  now  two 
weeks  since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  reply. 
Hov/ever,  l  located  him  without  any  trouble 
and  although  a  few  miles  distant  I  sent  word 
by  courier  of  your  inquiry  and  his  father’s 
anxiety.  We  moved  in  a  day  or  so  and  it 
seemed  a  coincidence  that  about  the  first  man 
to  meet  me  was  Clifford.  He,  not  knowing 
I  was  the  ‘Y’  secretary  who  had  received  the 
letter,  began  telling  me  of  it.  He  is  well 
and  looking  the  picture  of  health  with  rosy 
cheeks.  He  says  he  is  writing  every  week  and 
I  suppose  by  this  time  his  father  has  heard 
from  him,  but  you  can  assure  him  there  need 
be  no  anxiety  as  to  his  son’s  welfare.  This 
overseas  work  is  a  great  game.  One  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  is  this  personal  work.  Our 
labors  are  highly  appreciated  by  men  and  offi¬ 
cers,  all  of  whom  are  ever  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  ‘Y’  man.” 

Note: — The  above  letter  was  in  reply  to 
one  from  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  the  Oranges,  sent 
overseas  at  the  request  of  the  father  to  see  if 
the  "Y”  could  get  news  of  his  son.  The  “Y” 
man  found  him,  as  the  letter  indicates. 

From  Arthur  J.  Hertter,  28  Spring 
Street,  East  Orange,  to  Y.M.C.A. 

“Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Potter,  that  the 
Association  is  doing  more  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  service  men  than  any  other  half  dozen 
organizations  combined.” 

From  Harry  C.  Snyder,  192  Watchung 
Avenue,  West  Orange. 

"Camp  life  here  would  not  be  worth  while 
without  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts.” 
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Frofa  Corporal  Charles  Ciilbert,  301  Wil- 
Ham  Street,  East  Oraage,  to  his  aiiKt,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Caibert,  of  East  Orange, 

“Tours,  August  11th. 

“Friday  evening  some  soldiers  gave  a  min¬ 
strel  shov/  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  quite  the  best 
thing  I  have  seen  in  some  time.  Every  night 
I  stay  there  after  I’ve  finished  supper  and 
taken  a  walk,  for  they  always  have  some  kind 
of  a  concert  or  movie  show,  lasting  until  9:30 
p=  m.  Then  I  hike  myself  to  my  cot  and— 
‘Good  night  all’  O.n  this  special  detail  the 
government  allows  me  eight  francs  a  day  for 
rations-— and  I  get  my  breakfast  for  1  franc 
(20  cents),  my  dinner  for  two  francs,  and 
my  supper  for  two  francs,  and  real  ice  cream 
at  eight  cents  a  plate,  all  at  the  Y.M.CA. 
Any  other  place  would  charge  two  or  three 
times  as  much,  and  not  nearly  so  good  a  qual- 

From  Lieutenant  Kenneth  Culbert,  301 
William  Street,  East  Orange,  killed  on  May 
23rd,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Culbert,  of 
East  Orange. 

“A  very  nice  chap  from  the  Red  Cross  and 
Y.M.C.A.,  a  famous  architect  named  Pen.ning- 
ton,  I  believe,  came  over  to-day  and  fixed  up 
a  very  nice  little  tent  for  us  on  the  field  with 
a  victrola,  chairs,  books  and  lamps.  They  are 
doing  work  that  is  unspeakably  fine  and  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  it  helped  our  needs 
abundantly.” 

Edwin  Snyder,  of  90  Maple  Street,  West 
Orange,  writes  under  date  of  November  29Lh, 
from  “Somewhere  in  Italy.” 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  workers  over  here  in 
Italy,  especially  during  the  big  Italian  offen¬ 
sive  when  they  served  us  ambulance  drivers 
with  hot  coffee  night  and  day,  are  doing  great 
work.” 
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From  Lieutenant  Ralph  H.  Abbey,  35 
Whittlesey  Avenue,  East  Orange, 

“Of  course  you  are  already  familiar  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  the  camps,  but  when 
you  are  ‘one  of  the  men'  the  Y.M.C.A,  seems 
to  be  the  only  bright  and  shining  light  in  the 
camp.  It  is  practically  the  only  really  uplift¬ 
ing  inSuence  to  which  the  enlisted  man  natur¬ 
ally  gravitates.” 

From  Harold  G,  Price,  243  North 
Twenty-second  Street,  East  Orange, 

“It  certainly  is  fine  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  to 
do  so  many  things  for  us  fellows,” 

From  letter  of  Miles  A,  Suarez,  47  South 
Walnut  Street,  East  Orange,  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  who  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

“The  Y.M.C.A.  does  more  good— real 
good — than  anything  I  know  of.  May  God 
bless  the  work.” 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  home  is  Cor¬ 
poral  William  F.  Hermann,  of  663  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  East  Orange.  He  was  gassed  at  Mt. 
Kimmel  on  September  1st.  In  an  interview 
in  the  Newark  News  of  December  28,  Cor¬ 
poral  Hermann  said  he  couldn't  understand 
why  there  was  so  much  criticism  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  work  abroad.  He  told  how  in  Belgium 
the  “Y”  workers  came  right  up  to  the  front 
line  and  sold  things  for  cost  or  below  cost 
He  didn’t  hear  the  complaints  until  he  was  on 
board  a  ship  returning  to  this  country,  and 
then  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  a  case  of 
soldiers  expecting  too  much.  The  “Y”  men 
couldn’t  get  up  to  the  front  line  everywhere, 
said  Hermann,  and  the  fellows  who  didn’t 
see  them  were  “simply  out  of  luck.”  He 
hadn’t  seen  on  the  Belgian  front  the  workers 
of  other  organizations  which  went  overseas 
with  the  men. 
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Attention 
Republicans ! 

By 

George  W.  Wickersham 

United  States  AttoTney^General 


Mr.  Wickersham  urges  his  par¬ 
ty  not  to  let  a  few  Senators, 
blinded  by  passion  and  resent¬ 
ment,  defeat  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  points  out  that 
the  principal  changes  suggested 
by  Taft,  Root,  Hughes,  Lodge, 
and  other  Republican  leaders 
are  incorporated  in  the  revised 
Covenant, 
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Attention,  Republicans! 

By  GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM 

Forme?!y  Uaitsd  Staios  AitomayoGsneral 

Senators  Borah,  Knox,  Lodge,  Johnson, 
and  those  who  support  them  are  not  willing 
to  recognize  any  responsibility  in  America 
for  the  future  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
world.  They  have  adopted  the  position  oc¬ 
cupied  by  President  Wilson  in  1915,  when 
he  declared  that  we  had  no  concern  with  the 
contest  in  Europe  and  bade  us  remain  neutral 
in  thought  and  deed.  These  gentlemen  ap¬ 
parently  have  forgotten  that  we  have  fought 
a  great  war  because  the  situation  in  Europe 
was  a  menace  to  our  own  peace  and  free¬ 
dom  as  well  as  to  the  possible  existence  of 
justice  among  nations.  They  would  have  it 
that  our  dead  shall  have  died  in  vain :  that  we 
are  no  longer  our  brother’s  keeper,  and  that  w'e 
can  without  thought  of  honorable  obligation 
abandon  the  conditions  of  peace  for  which 
we  are  mainly  responsible,  leaving  Europe 
to  its  fate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  March  1st,  Senator  Lodge 
first  opposed  the  League  upon  the  ground, 
among  others,  that  under  its  provisions  war 
in  some  circumstances  would  be  legal,  and 
yet  a  few  paragraphs  later  he  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  to  outlaw  all  nations  which  should 
make  war,  and  urged  that  the  League  of 
Nations  should  compel  obedience  to  its  de¬ 
crees  by  force,  if  necessary.  It  will  also  be 
remembered,  that  one  of  his  principal  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  proposed  League  was  that  it 
did  not  include  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
including  Germany. 

Remember  Roosevelt’s  Advice 

Senators  who  seem-  so  anxious  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  League  upon  the  apparent 
theory  that  its  ratification  will  assist  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  Party  would 
do  Avell  to  recur  to  the  advice  given  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  shortly  before  his  death,  when 
he  wrote : 

“I  think  that  most  of  our  people  are  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  such  a  league  under  common-sense  con- 
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ditions  which  -will  not  attempt  too  much,  and 
thereby  expose  the  movement  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  ridicule  and  failure.  There 
must  be  an  honest  effort  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  causes  that  may  produce  future  wars 
and  to  minimize  the  area  of  such  wars.” 

This  counsel  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  guiding  principles  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
does  not  attempt  too  much ;  it  carefully  avoids 
undue  encroachments  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  participating  nations,  and  it  constitutes 
"an  honest  effort  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
causes  that  may  produce  future  wars  and 
to  minimize  the  area  of  such  wars.” 

Nor  has  the  Conference  been  indifferent  to 
the  criticism  of  such  representative  men  as 
Messrs.  Taft,  Lowell,  Lodge,  Root,  Knox  and 
Hughes,  in  amending  the  original  Covenant. 
In  the  first  place,  the  language  of  the  original 
Covenant,  to  which  so  much  exception  was 
taken  in  the  early  criticism  of  the  document, 
has  been  considerably  improved  in  the  re¬ 
vision. 

A  number  of  amendments  or  changes  also 
have  been  adopted,  evidently  designed  to  meet 
and  remove  these  objections.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  changes  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  mentioned : 

PrkAlege  of  Withdrawal 

1.  Mr.  Taft,  Senator  Lodge,  Senator  Knox 
and  Judge  Hughes  objected  to  the  original 
draft  on  the  score  that  it  contained  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  nation  from 
the  League.  This  has  been  met  by  Article 
I  of  the  revised  Covenant  which  provides: 

“Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after 
two  years’  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do, 
withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all 
its  international  obligations  and  all  its  ob¬ 
ligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been 
fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal.” 

2.  Mr.  Taft  and  Judge  Hughes  both  rec¬ 
ommended  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  Assembly  or  the  Council  should  act  by 
unanimous  vote.  Senator  Lodge  urged  that 
it  clearly  be  prescribed  by  what  vote  the  Coun¬ 
cil  should  act.  Article  V  of  the  revised  Cove¬ 
nant  provides  t 

"Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provid¬ 
ed  in  this  Covenant,  or  by  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the 
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agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  League 
represented  at  the  meeting.” 

3.  Senator  Lodge  objected  that  it  was  not 
provided  who  should  select  the  mandatary 
for  any  colony  or  territory.  Judge  Hughes 
urged  that  no  nation  should  be  required  to 
act  as  a  mandatary  without  its  consent.  Both 
of  these  objections  are  met  by  Article  XXII 
of  the  revised  Covenant,  which  provides  that 
the  Council  shall  designate  as  the  mandatary 
one  of  the  advanced  nations,  “who,  by  reason 
of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their 
geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  =  . 

Roofs  Objections  Met 

4.  Senator  Root  objected  that  Article  XXV 
of  the  original  draft  apparently  abrogated 
over  two  hundred  treaties  by  which  nations 
have  bound  themselves  to  arbitrate  disputes 
which  might  arise  between  them.  Article  XXI 
of  the  revised  Covenant  removes  this  possi¬ 
bility,  by  expressly  declaring : 

“Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  the  validity  of  international  engage¬ 
ments  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration .  . 

5.  Senator  Root,  unlike  Judge  Hughes,  Sen¬ 
ator  Knox  and  other  critics  of  Article  X  of 
the  original  Covenant,  by  which  members  of 
the  League  undertake  “to  respect  and  pre¬ 
serve  as  against  external  aggression  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  members  of  the  League,” 
pointed  out  that  the  article  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  future, 
but  with  reference  to  the  present  situation  in 
Europe.  He  showed  very  conclusively  that, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  cannot  quit,  but  must  see  that 
order  is  restored,  and  must  enforce  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Allied^  nations  and  their 
counsel  in  determining  the  lines  of  restric¬ 
tion,  and  he  said: 

“The  immediate  aspect  of  Article  X  is  an 
agreement  to  do  that.” 

He,  therefore,  recommended  that  Article  X 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  hold  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time — five  years  was  his  suggestion — and 
that  thereafter  any  member  might  withdraw 
from  it  by  giving  one  year’s  notice  of  its  in¬ 
tention  so  to  do.  While  this  amendment  is 
not  specifically  included  in  the  revised  draft, 
the  provision  authorizing  any  member  of  the 
League  to  withdraw  from  it  after  two  years’ 
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international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
fact  which  if  established  could  constitute  a 
breach  of  any  international  obligation,  or  as 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to 
be  made  for  any  such  breach,”  to  be  "among 
those  which  are  generally  suitable  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  arbitration.”  The  disputes  em¬ 
braced  in  this  declaration  are  precisely  those 
which  Senator  Root  included  in  his  definition 
of  disputes  of  a  justiciable  character.  The 
revised  article  further  provides  that  ‘‘for  the 
consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court 
of  arbitration  to  which  the  case  is  referred 
shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention 
existing  between  them.” 

Necessary  to  Consider  European  View 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  Covenant  had  adopted  Sen¬ 
ator  Root’s  amendments  as  proposed ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  much  opposition  exists  among 
European  countries  to  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  that 
the  distinction  between  justiciable  and  non- 
justiciable  disputes  is  one  much  more  fully 
recognized  and  accepted  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  than  by  any  other  of  the 
Powers. 

In  the  practical  workings  of  these  provi¬ 
sions  if  any  power  should  refuse  to  submit 
to  arbitration  a  dispute  of  the  character  which 
it  has  here  agreed  is  one  suitable  for  arbitra¬ 
tion,  it  must  clearly  show  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  justifying  its  unwillingness  to  ar¬ 
bitrate.  Otherwise  it  would  come  before  the 
Council  prejudiced  at  the  outset  by  appear¬ 
ing  to  seek  a  decision  based  rather  upon  pol¬ 
itical  expediency  than  upon  the  principles  of 
international  law.  It  is  not  assuming  over 
much  to  say  that  such  an  instance  would  be 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

8.  Senator  Root  objected  that  the  original 
Covenant  by  covering  the  ground  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  prescnbing  a  new  test  of  obligation 
apparently  abrogated  all  the  two  hundred 
treaties  of  arbitration  by  which  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  have  bound  themselves  with 
each  other  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  ques¬ 
tions  arising  under  international  law  or  the 
interpretation  of  treaties.  This  objection  is 
removed  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XXI  of 
the  revised  Covenant  which  expressly  declare : 

"Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed 
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to  affect  the  validity  of  international  engage¬ 
ments  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration .  . 

The  amended  Covenant,  therefore,  pre¬ 
serves  in  full  force  the  treaties  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Root  negotiated  on  behalf  of  this  coun¬ 
try  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Sv/itzerland  and  Norway, 
Brazil  and  Ecuador,  all  of  which  bind  the 
United  States  and  those  countries,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  refer  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar¬ 
bitration  established  by  The  Hague  Conven¬ 
tion  all  justiciable  disputes  which  may  arise 
between  them,  and  which  do  not  affect  the 
vital  interests,  the  independence  or  the  honor 
of  the  contracting  states,  and  which  do  not 
concern  the  interests  of  third  parties.  It  is 
true  that  these  treaties  all  require  a  special 
agreement  defining  the  matter  in  dispute  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  each 
instance,  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  United  States  Senate  before  actual  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  had,  but  they  commit  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  named  to  submit  all 
justiciable  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
them  to  arbitration. 

Existing  Treaties  Preserved 

The  same  provision  of  the  revised  Covenant 
also  will  operate  to  preserve  intact  the  series 
of  treaties  negotiated  by  Secretary  Bryan,  in 
1913-1914,  with  twenty-one  different  coun¬ 
tries,  which  were  ratified  by  the  Senate  ivith- 
out  any  reservation  whatever,  whereby  the 
high  contracting  parties  agreed  “that  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  them  of  every  nature  whatso¬ 
ever,  which  diplomacy  shall  fail  to  adjust,  shall 
be  submitted  for  investigation  and  report  to 
an  international  commission  to  be  constituted 
in  the  manner  prescribed”  in  a  designated  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty,  and  whereby  they  further 
agreed  not  to  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities 
over  any  such  question  during  such  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report. 

9.  Senator  Knox  objected  to  the  original 
Covenant,  that  it  laid  down  no  principles,  rules 
or  regulations  by  which  the  governing  body 
was  to  be  guided.  The  declaration  in  Article 
XIII  of  the  character  of  disputes  which  are 
generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  ;  the  statement  that  such  disputes  should 
be  considered  by  the  court  of  arbitration ;  the 
declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the  Covenant  as 
set  forth  in  the  preamble ;  namely,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  international  cooperation  and  the 
achievement  of  international  peace  and  secur- 
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ity,  among  other  things,  “by  the  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  understandings  of  international 
law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  gov¬ 
ernments,”  and  the  express  recognition  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  XV  of  international  law  as  the  basis  of 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  -dispute  is  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 
parties — all  furnish  a  very  strong,  if  not  a 
conclusive  recognition  of  the  principles  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  as  constituting  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  both  the  Council  and  Assembly  in 
the  settlement  of  international  differences. 

I nt emotional  Law  Code 

10.  Senator  Root  recommended  incorporat¬ 
ing  as  an  amendment  to  the  Covenant,  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  Executive  Council  to  call 
a  general  conference  of  the  Powers  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  condition  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  of  agreeing  upon  and  stating 
in  authoritative  form  the  principles  and  rules 
thereof.  While  this  amendment  is  not  included 
in  the  Covenant,  it  is  within  the  general  pro¬ 
vince  of  either  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  at 
any  time  to  appoint  a  commission  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  or  itself  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
condition  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may  be 
questioned  how  desirable  it  is  to  attempt  the 
statement  in  the  form  of  a  code  or  written  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  That  law  is  a  growth.  It  is 
ascertained  from  the  history  of  the  intercourse 
between  nations  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  hundred  years  or  more,  evidenced  by 
treaties,  conventions,  decisions  of  courts,  and 
other  tribunals.  It  has  grown  as  the  common 
or  customary  law  of  England  has  grown  in  the 
motherland  and  in  this  country.  It  is  perhaps 
better  that  it  should  be  ascertained  and  formu¬ 
lated  from  time  to  time  in  the  decisions  of  in¬ 
ternational  courts  and  tribunals,  rather  than 
through  the  efforts  of  a  body  of  jurists,  how¬ 
ever  learned,  to  formulate  for  adoption  in  dog¬ 
matic  form.  Our  own  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  that  the  law  of  nations  is  of  universal 
obligation,  “and  no  statute  of  one  or  two  na¬ 
tions  can  create  obligations  for  the  world.” 
The  obligation  of  that  law  “rests  upon  the 
common  consent  of  civilized  communities.  It 
is  of  force,  not  because  it  was  prescribed  by 
any  superior  power,  but  because  it  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  rule  of  conduct.” 
(Strong,  in  The  Scotia  14  Wall  170, 187.)  The 
point  of  the  matter  is,  tliat  it  is  debatable  how 
far  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  Senator  Root’s 
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suggestion  in  this  particular,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  that  subject  is  reflected  in 
the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  embody  it  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Covenant. 

Monroe  Doctrine  Safe 

11.  The  objections  made  by  Mr.  Taft,  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge,  Justice  Hughes,  and  others,  that 
the  proposed  Covenant  would  destroy  or  im¬ 
pair  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  have  been  met  by 
the  provision  in  Article  XXI,  which  expressly 
excludes  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  affect  by 
the  revised  Covenant.  It  is  true  that  the  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  met 
with  not  unjustifiable  criticism.  “Regional 
understandings  for  the  securing  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,”  is  hardly  an  apt  description 
of  the  Monroe  policy,  adopted  by  the  United 
States  as  a  national  policy  for  its  own  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  assuredly 
a  policy  adopted  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  it  is  a  “regional  understanding”  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  an  understanding  that  the 
United  States  has  declared  that  the  entire 
region  of  the  American  hemisphere  is  not  to 
be  the  planting  ground  for  monarchical  insti¬ 
tutions. 

12.  The  objection  that  the  League  should 
have  no  concern  with  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
nation,  such  as  questions  of  tariff,  immigra¬ 
tion,  coastwise  traffic,  and  the  like,  is  met  by 
the  insertion  of  a  new  clause  in  Article  XV : 

“If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed 
by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council  to 
arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international 
law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and 
shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to  its  settle¬ 
ment.” 


Reinsed  Covenant  Improved 

A  consideration  of  these  amendments 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  revised  Covenant 
is  greatly  improved  over  the  original.  That  it 
is  not  perfect  may  well  be  conceded ;  that  it 
might  be  more  clearly  expressed  in  more  apt 
and  cogent  terms  need  not  be  debated.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  constitutes  a  great  step  forward. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  held  at 
Saratoga  on  July  19,  1918,  adopted  a  platform 
which  declared  : 

“We  favor  the  immediate  creation  by  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies  of  a  League  of 
Nations  to  establish,  from  time  to  time  to 
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modify,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  conduct.  The  purpose  of  this 
League  should  be,  not  to  displace  patriotism 
or  devotion  and  loyalty  to  national  ideals  and 
traditions,  but  rather  to  give  to  these  new  op¬ 
portunities  of  expression  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
To  membership  in  the  League  any  nation  might 
be  admitted  that  possesses  a  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  which  will  abide  by  the  rules  of  law 
and  equity,  and  by  those  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  justice  and  morality  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  civilized  people.” 

The  question  before  the  Republican  party 
to-day  is  whether  it  shall  allow  a  few  senators 
blinded  by  passion  and  resentment  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  administration  to  commit  the 
party  of  great  national  and  international  ideals 
to  the  reversal  of  its  principles,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  its  high  mission  and  a  position  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  only  practicable,  attainable 
plan  before  the  world  to  avert  from  posterity 
the  recurrence  of  the  horror,  the  misery  and 
the  tragedy  of  further  wars. 
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Extract  from  letter  from  Chas.  R.  Hamblin,  Rushvllle 
H.Y.  in  "Y"  serTlce  overseas. 


"I  have  just  been  reading  your  answer  to  some  of 
the  critics,  as  set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"Christian  Herald."  Mr.  Mott,  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  field.  Only  a  truck  driver  "over  there,"  yet  I  look 
back  to  those  days  of  trial  and  actual  hardship  with 
greater  satisfaction  than  upon  any  period  of  my  life 
work.  I  left  my  health  in  France.  Going,  a  rugged 
healthy  man.  Returning,  broken  down  in  health  caused  by 
gas  and  exposure  while  on  duty  at  the  front.  My  whole 
time  was  spent  on  the  sector  between  Verdun  and  xne 
heart  of  the  Argonne.  I  was  gassed  In  illfated 
liontfaucon,  where  I  went  under  a  hell  of  shell  fire  with 
supplies  for  our  boys.  That  was  the  common  thing,  i 
never  knew  of  a  single  "Y"  man  who  so  much  as  thought  of 
"dodging  danger"  as  the  critics  have  said,  while  at  the 
post  of  duty.  Their  fault  was  in  being  daring  beyond 
the  necessity,  often." 

"A  braver  lot  of  men  never  faced  the  German  ii^^s 
than  our  own  Secretaries.  It  has  never  been  my  privilege 
to  mingle  with  a  company  of  human  beings  in  whose  heart 
there  burned  a  more  heroic  purpose  to  meet  the  demands 
of  duty,  than  that  holy  zeal  which  sent  our  Y  rep 
resentatives,'  thoughtless  of  home  and  self,  straight  up 
where  death  was  playing  in  the  very  air.  I  have  crawled 
into  my  "roll  up"  when  shells  were  bursting  among 
the  ruins  where  we  lay,  and  our  own  batteries  were 
sending  back  a  continual  tornado  of  shells  on  two  sia 
of  us,  making  sleep  impossible.  Lay  huddled  up  among 
the  stones  on  the  heights  of  Montfaucon  with  the  three 
splendid  "Y"  men  who  stuck  to  that  post  in  spite  of 
danger.  The  very  spot  where  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  was  womded. 
I  think  two  or  three  days  after  my  last  trip  to  that 
place.  Taken  myself  from  an  old  cow  stable  to  the 
hospital,  suffering  much  of  the  time  very  greatly 
iZe^-’-at  last  lent  home  to  wait  patidntly  for  time 
to  do  the  work  which  no  other  agency  seems  abie  to 
accomplish— a  cure.  My  vocation,  I  fear,  must  be  give 
up  for  an  indefinite  period.  Unable  to  walk  much  and 
obliged  to  talk  less  for  lack  of  breath,  yet  withal, 
happy  as  I  realize  that  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to 
do  just  a  little  as  .my  bit  over  there. 
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THE  LATE  DR.  ANMA  HOWARD  SHAW 
Member  Executive  Committee  Leeguo  to  Enforce  Pcoce.  Honoror:? 
Prciident  National  Amerieon  Woman  Suffrage  Associotion,  Chair¬ 
man  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense. 


This  appeal  for  support  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  is  Dr.  Shaw’s  last  Message  to  the  women 
of  the  country,  to  whose  service  she  devoted  her 
life  and  by  whom  she  was  singularly  revered.  The 
revised  manuscript  was  received  from  Dr.  Shaw 
the  day  before  her  death. 


Foreword 


The  correction  of  the  manuscript  of  this  ad¬ 
dress,  received  at  the  office  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  the  day  before  Dr.  Shaw  s 
death,  was  her  last  public  service.  The  ad¬ 
dress  has  been  delivered  in  a  series  of  conven¬ 
tions  held  in  May.  and  ordinarily  followed 
an  analysis  of  the  Paris  Covenant  by  ex-Presi- 
dent  Taft  or  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University —a  fact  that  explains  the  allusion 
near  its  end. 

When  Dr.  Shaw  was  taken  ill  with  pneu¬ 
monia  during  the  journey,  she  felt  that  she 
might  not  recover.  Knowing  that  the  cause 
of  suffrage,  to  which  she  had  devoted  forty 
years  of  her  life,  had  triumphed,  she  declared 
repeatedly  that  now  she  would  rather  die  in 
serving  the  cause  of  the  League  of  Nations 
fhan  anv  other.  When  .she  grew  better  and 
it  seemed  that  she  would  recover,  she 
cancelled  speaking  engagements  for  the  early 
summer  in  order  to  regain  her  strength  for  the 
ratification  campaign  that  would  follow  the 
President’s  return  from  France  and  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  before  the  Senate. 

Her  relapse  and  sudden  death  on  July  sec¬ 
ond  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  address  in  which  Dr.  Shaw 
embodied  her  message  on  this  subject  is  here¬ 
with  presented  to  the  women  of  the  nation,  in 
who.se  behalf  it  was  written,  with  the  request 
that,  by  helping  in  its  distribution  and  bv  mak¬ 
ing  their  voices  heard  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
in  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  which 
Dr.  Shaw  pleaded  so  earnestly,  they  will  make 
her  influence  far-reaching  in  the  coming  debate. 
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Wkat  tke  War  Meant 
to  Women 

BY 

THE  LATE  DR.  ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW 

Choirman,  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense. 

What  are  we  women  to  do  in  this  matter 
of  a  League  of  Nations?  What  part  are  we 
to  play  in  it? 

The  time  was  when  women  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  any  part  in  the  concerns 
of  Government.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  a 
woman  could  not  make  a  will,  she  could  not 
make  a  deed  or  transact  any  legal  business 
without  the  consent  of  somebody  else ;  that 
is,  if  she  were  married. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Woman’s  New  Cen¬ 
tury  Club  decided  to  build  a  club  house 
and,  after  they  secured  the  plans  and  had 
everything  all  ready  and  they  undertook  to 
make  a  contract  with  the  builders,  they 
were  informed  that  they  could  not  contract 
with  them  because  they  were  married  wo¬ 
men  and  could  not  contract.  But,  as  these 
disabilities  were  removed  and  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  contract,  women  arose  to  their 
sovereignty.  It  may  not  be  a  super-sov¬ 
ereignty,  such  as  our  Senate  seeks  to 
guard  us  from,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  sovereign¬ 
ty  which  is  very  comfortable  when  you 
want  to  make  a  contract. 

Because  of  this  newly  found  power  wo¬ 
men,  more  than  men,  understand  the  digni¬ 
ty  that  comes  to  a  great  nation  when  it  has 
the  power  to  lise  its  will  in  deciding  what  it 
will  and  what  it  will  not  do.  and  the  ability 
under  that  will  to  make  such  contracts  with 
other  ])eoples  that  it  will  bind  itself  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  the  same  obligations  and  the  same 
rights  which  it  claims  for  itself. 

Women  never  had  such  an  opportunity  in 
tlie  world's  affairs  before  as  we  had  during 
the  war  just  closed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  women 
but  gradually,  as  the  man  power  began  to  leave 
for  the  front,  and  as  the  greater  need  for 
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munitions  and  other  necessary  equipment 
of  war  demanded  larger  bodies  of  people 
in  the  service  of  the  Government,  more  and 
larger  demands  were  made  upon  women, 
until  it  came  to  such  a  pass  that  it  is  de¬ 
clared  by  ever)'  nation  which  has  been  at 
war  that  the  war  could  never  have  been 
won  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  the 
women. 

Women’s  War  Work 

And  so  through  this  cooperative  service 
of  the  men  and  women  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  this  peace  which  now  is  so  very 
near  and  which  we  trust  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  not  retard,  as  no  other 
nation  save  Germany  has  any  desire  to  do 
so. 

During  the  war  women  were  called  ui>on 
to  serve  and  the  response  was  universal. 
We  women  in  America  neither  sacrificed 
nor  served  as  did  the  women  of  the  other 
countries.  We  were  not  called  upon  to  do 
it;  but  as  far  as  the  country  needed  our 
services,  as  far  as  it  made  demands  upon 
us  for  any  particular  line  of  work,  we  were 
ready  to  do  what  our  government  asked. 

We  have  been  able  to  count  the  men  who 
died  in  the  field.  We  are  told  that  five 
million  men  in  this  war  died  in  battle  and 
that  two  million  more  died  from  wounds 
received  in  battle  and  that  two  million 
more  died  of  disease  in  the  hospitals,  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  total  of  nine  million  men  who 
died.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  cost  of 
life  in  this  war  we  enumerate  only  the  men 
who  died.  We  have  made  no  enumeration 
of  the  women.  We  have  made  no  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  children.  We  do  not  know  the 
vast  bodies  of  women  and  children  who 
have  been  slaughtered,  women  who  have 
been  outraged  and  who  today  are  filling  the 
mad-houses  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
Serbia  and  all  the  other  nations  which  have 
been  overrun  by  the  armies.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  horrible  results  which 
have  come  to  the  lives  of  women  or  of 
the  cost  of  this  war  in  women  as  well  as 
its  cost  in  men. 

While  we  were  called  upon  to  serve  dur- 
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ing  the  war.  what  was  it  for?  Why  was 
it  that  women  responded  as  they  did  re¬ 
spond?  Wh)'  was  it  that  as  one  woman 
we  came  togetlier  and  said  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  “What  shall  we  do?” 

Organization,  Not  Enthusiasm,  Needed. 

When  1  was  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  as  Chairman  of  the  \\’o- 
man’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  it  was  not  because  the  women 
needed  to  be  urged  to  do  patriotic  service, 
it  was  because  women  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  in  organized  groups  and  in¬ 
dividually,  came  with  such  a  demand  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  might  serve  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  swamped  by  this  desire ;  and  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  organize 
a  group  of  women  to  direct  the  war  work 
of  women — not  because  they  lacked  patriot¬ 
ism  but  because  of  their  patriotism :  they 
all  wanted  to  serve  but  they  did  not  know 
in  what  way  they  could  best  render  that 
service  or  what  the  country  desired  of 
them. 

The  Government  called  the  women  who 
organized  the  Woman’s  Committee  togeth¬ 
er  and  they  made  us  the  medium  in  direct¬ 
ing  all  the  war  work  of  the  women  of 
the  United  States. 

^\’hat  was  the  one  cry  that  brought  wom¬ 
en  together?  What  was  the  one  impulse 
which  drew  them,  as  one  woman?  It  was 
this ! 

You  remember  that  when  Mr.  Wilson 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  United 
States  they  said  it  was  because  of  the  pa¬ 
cifists  and  women ;  that  the  women  of  the 
West  elected  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  had 
kept  us  out  of  the  war — that  was  the  cry 
during'  the  campaign.  “He  has  kept  us  out 
of  the  war.”  and  therefore  many  people 
said  women  were  pacifists:  and  yet.  if  they 
had  used  their  intelligence  as  they  should 
have  used  it.  they  would  have  known  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  long  before 
our  Government  entered  into  it,  the  women 
of  this  nation  began  to  organize.  The  so- 
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ciet}'-  to  which  I  belonged  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  February  prior  to  our  entrance 
into  the  war  with  Germany.  We  called 
the  women  of  our  whole  national  organ¬ 
ization  together;  they  came  by  hundreds 
and  we  formulated  a  plan  of  service.  We 
saw  the  war  was  coming  and  we  wanted 
to  be  prepared.  And  after  we  had  made 
our  preparation,  deciding  what  lines  of 
work,  as  a  society,  we  would  undertake, 
we  offered  ourselves,  our  two  million  wo¬ 
men,  to  the  Government  and  declared  that 
whenever  the  Government  called  us  we 
were  ready  to  respond. 

That  was  in  February  and  war  was  de¬ 
clared  in  April,  and  when  the  Government 
did  call  upon  us  we  were  ready.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  W ar  what  it  was  that  he 
expected  the  woman’s  committee  to  do.  He 
said.  “We  want  you  to  coordinate  the  wo¬ 
men’s  work  of  the  United  States,  all  the  war 
work  of  the  women,  so  that  they  will  not 
duplicate,  they  will  not  overlap  and  they 
will  cooperate  in  carrying  out  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Government.” 

Council  of  National  Defense. 

That  was  a  tremendous  task,  because 
women  have  been  educated  through  the 
centuries  not  to  have  world  vision,  not  to 
have  a  country  vision,  not  to  have  even 
a  community  vision.  We  have  been  trained 
and  educated  to  consider  persons  first  and 
then  little  groups  of  persons  afterwards — 
first,  myself  and  my  family — and  then  it 
comes  “my  church,”  then  “my  society”  and 
“m}'-  set” — and  so  it  has  always  been  the 
personal  relationship  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  women  until  they  were  not  able 
to  forget  their  own  narrow  interests.  But 
on  the  first  call  sent  out  by  our  Committee 
to  the  women  of  the  country  seventy-five 
presidents  of  the  largest  organizations  in 
the  United  States  came  to  Washington  and 
we  formed  a  group  called  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Committee, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  all  of  these 
seventy-five  societies  agreeing  to  give  up 
their  individual,  identical  work,  their  indi¬ 
vidual  service,  as  they  had  been  expecting 
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to  perform  it,  and  to  come  together  and 
to  unite  to  carry  out  any  plan  of  united 
service  which  the  Government  might  de¬ 
mand,  while  still  retaining  their  identity. 

What  led  those  women  to  do  this?  What 
led  them  to  forget  the  training  of  the  past, 
and  combine  for  one  solid  purpose? 

V\’hen  the-  Secretary  of  War  told  me  that 
he  wanted  u.s  not  only  to  get  the  women 
lo  cooperate  and  prevent  overlapping,  etc., 
he  said,  “We  want  them  to  cooperate.”  and 
when  the  Secretary  said  that  he  smiled.  I 
knew  what  was  in  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
women  lo  cooperate,  and,  being  always 
read}-  to  defend  women — not,  as  it  has  been 
said,  right  or  wrong,  hut  being  ready  to 
defend  them  because  I  believed  them  to  be 
in  the  right.  I  said  to  him,  “Mr.  Secretary, 
you  seem  to  think  that  the  women  will  not 
cooperate;  that  is  because  you  have  been 
dealing  with  men.  If  you  will  give  them 
an  object  big  enough  and  put  back  of  them 
an  incentive  strong  enough  you  will  find 
that  the  women  of  this  country  will  co¬ 
operate,  Mr.  Secretary.”  Now  I  franklv 
confess  I  did  not  quite  believe  what  I  said. 
1  was  bluffing  a  little  bit  but  I  was  not 
going  to  have  the  Secretary  think  we  could 
not  cooperate,  no  matter  what  I  thought 
about  it. 

To  the  honor  of  the  women  of  this  Na¬ 
tion,  let  it  be  said  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  to  the  end  of  it  they  maintained 
their  pledge  of  cooperation. 

“War  to  End  War,” 

Men  told  us  that,  if  we  made  a  con¬ 
quered  peace,  if  we  subdued  militarism  and 
the  militarist  spirit  which  Germany  was 
inciting  not  only  in  its  own  countiy,  but  in 
the  countries  of  the  world,  it  would  be  con¬ 
quered  forever.  “This  is  the  war  to  end 
war.” 

It  was  that  thought  which  brought  wo¬ 
men  together,  “This  is  a  war  to  end  war,” 
and  women  must  play  their  part  in  helping 
to  end  war  forever. 

\\’c  know  that  men  are  ready  to  die  in 
war:  but  there  are  a  great  many  things 


harder  than  to  die.  Everybody  must  die 
sometime  and  it  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  perhaps  as  to  the  number  of  days 
we  live  as  it  does  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  live  the  days  we  do  live.  There  are 
some  things  that  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  life,  and  one  thing  which  was 
worth  more  than  life  to  the  men  who  went 
out  and  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  coun¬ 
tries  was  not  to  leave  a  dishonored  nation, 
a  nation  unworthy  of  the  civilization  of  our 
time,  a  nation  which  had  no  heart  to  feel 
and  no  understanding  to  realize  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  intimate  association  between  na¬ 
tion  and  nation  and  the  obligation  which 
one  nation  has  to  care  for  and  sympathize 
with  another. 

Having  grasped  this  idea  of  democracy, 
this  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily,  we  declared  that  we  would  give  every¬ 
thing  that  we  had  and  sacrifice  everything 
that  we  had  in  the  interests  of  ending  w^ar 
forever.  So  our  women  toiled  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  saved  and  toiled  again,  until  the 
w'ar  ended. 

Not  Ended  on  Field  of  Battle. 

Now',  w'hether  w'e  agree  wdth  every  part 
of  that  Peace  Treaty  or  not,  no  matter 
whether  w'e  agree  with  everything  there  is 
in  the  League  of  Nations  or  not,  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  that  now  with  the  Germans, 
our  opponents,  defeated  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  is  that  the  w'ay  to  end  w'ar  forever, 
merely  to  defeat  them  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle?  Is  there  not  something  to  be  done 
afterw'ards?  Every  one  knows  that  no  wal¬ 
ls  ended  on  the  battlefield.  The  last  word 
in  any  war  is  not  spoken  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  last  word  in  w'ar  is  spoken  in 
the  halls  where  the  people  meet  together 
to  decide  what  shall  be  the  result  of  the 
war,  what  shall  be  the  penalties  of  the  war, 
and  how  peace  shall  be  made. 

If  President  Wilson  were  to  stand  before 
us  today  and  tell  us  even  a  part  of  what 
he  knows  that  we  do  not  know,  w'e  would 
be  the  most  astonished  people  in  all  the 
w'orld.  The  Peace  Commission  with  all  the 
facts  before  them  know ;  and  out  of  their 
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knowledge,  out  of  what  they  understand  of 
the  relation  of  nations  to  each  other,  they 
have  given  us  this  League  of  Nations,  as 
the  best  solution  they  could  produce,  to 
bring  about  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  That 
is  what  we  women  have  been  working  for 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  a  con¬ 
versation  with  President  Wilson  just  before 
he  went  to  Paris,  he  said,  “The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  task  I  have  had  since  the  war  began, 
in  dealing  with  foreign  nations,  has  been  to 
convince  them  that  we  do  not  want  any 
material  advantage  out  of  this  war.  They 
cannot  understand  it.  Never  before  did  any 
great  nation  go  into  a  war  such  as  this, 
with  our  men  and  our  treasure,  and  then 
ask  nothing  in  return.  I  could  hardly 
make  them  believe  that  we  were  perfectly 
willing  to  come  out  with  empty  hands;  and 
yet,”  he  said,  "they  aj-e  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  because  our  men  over  there  on 
the  battlefield  have  shown  them  their  dis¬ 
interestedness,  and  they  are  able  to  feel 
that  if  we  can  send  men  to  die  in  this  dis¬ 
interested  way,  those  of  us  who  are  at  home 
have  perhaps  the  same  spirit,  and  so  they 
are  beginning  to  trust  us  a  little  more  than 
they  did  in  the  beginning.” 

What  Women  Want  Out  of  War. 

While  Mr.  Wilson  said  we  want  nothing 
out  of  the  war,  I  said  in  my  own  heart — 
It  may  be  that  we  want  nothing  material 
out  of  the  war,  but,  oh,  we  want  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  out  of  this  war  that  has  ever 
come  to  the  world.  We  want  Peace  now 
and  Peace  forever. 

If  we  cannot  get  that  peace  out  of  this 
war,  what  hope  is  there  that  it  will  ever 
come  to  humanity?  Was  there  ever  such 
a  chance  offered  to  the  world  before?  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  looked  towards  America  as  they  are 
looking  today,  because  of  our  unselfishness 
in  our  dealings  with  them  during  the  war? 

^^’e  have  not  always  been  unselfish,  but 
we  have  been  in  this  war.  Because  of  this 
they  are  looking  to  us,  with  hope.  There 
were  never  such  devastated  countries  as 
there  are  now  over  there  where  great  na- 
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tions  were  destroyed.  The  war  is  over  as 
far  as  the  fighting  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
only  begun  as  far  as  the  life  of  the  people 
is  concerned.  They  have  got  to  come  back, 
to  build  up  a  new  life  and  a  new  hope  and 
a  new  home. 

What  would  there  be  of  inspiration  to 
these  people  to  come  back  to  their  ruined 
homes  and  build  up  again  their  cities,  if, 
within  a  few  years,  the  same  thing  could 
be  repeated  and  homes  destroyed  and  cities 
devastated,  the  people  outraged  and  made 
slaves  as  they  have  been?  What  hope 
would  there  be  to  these  people?  Why,  men 
and  women,  they  are  looking  to  us  as  the 
hope  of  the  world.  And  whenever  I  look 
on  our  flag,  whenever  I  look  on  those  stars 
on  their  field  of  blue  and  those  stripes  of 
red  and  white,  I  say  to  myself,  ‘T  do  not 
wonder  that  when  that  flag  went  over  the 
trenches  and  surmounted  the  barriers,  the 
people  of  the  world  took  heart  of  hope.” 

Security  for  the  Future. 

It  was  then  that  they  began  to  feel  they 
could  unite  with  us  in  some  sort  of  se¬ 
curity  for  the  future.  And  that  flag  means 
so  much  to  me.  I  never  look  on  its  stars 
but  that  I  see  in  every  star  the  hope  that 
must  stir  the  peoples  of  the  old  world  when 
they  think  of  us  and  the  power  we  have  of 
helping  to  lead  them  up  to  a  place  where 
they  may  hope  for  their  children  and  for 
their  children’s  children  the  things  that 
have  not  come  to  them. 

It  is  because  we  stand  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  before  the  world  that  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  quibble.  We  cannot  even  for  polit¬ 
ical  advantage,  we  cannot  afford  because 
of  personal  hatred,  to  take  from  them  one 
hour  of  hope,  one  ray  of  light.  And  yet, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  talking  to  one  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators.  I  tried  to  talk  to  him  upon  another 
subject;  he  could  not  talk  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject,  he  was  so  full  of  having  been  slighted, 
so  full  of  not  having  been  consulted,  so 
full  of  not  having  been  recognized  as  a 
great  and  important  and  dignified  member 
of  that  dignified  body.  When  Senators 
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have  to  tell  how  dignified  they  are  in  or¬ 
der  for  people  to  find  it  out,  it  is  about  time 
they  rested  upon  something  else  because 
that  is  a  very  shaky  kind  of  dignity.  This 
Senator's  attack  was  not  upon  the  League 
of  Nations  at  all.  It  was  all  because  some¬ 
thing  was  not  done  which  he  thought  ought 
to  have  been  done.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  many  things  have  not  been 
done  which  all  of  us  think  ought  to  have 
been  done.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who 
does  not  think  he  can  do  things  better  than  any¬ 
body  else.  Most  of  us  would  like  to  have 
been  set  upon  a  pedestal  and  had  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  sit  down  in  front  of  us  and  ask  us  our 
opinion. 

But  still,  notwithstanding  that,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  what  has  been 
evolved  b}'  those  men  who  have  ail  the 
facts  before  them,  as  the  best  thing  which 
can  be  done  now. 

I  do  not  think  the  League  of  Nations  is 
perfect.  I  say  that  because  everybody  else 
says  it.  I  really  do  not  know  why  it  is 
not  perfect.  And  it  is  not  because  I  have 
not  read  it,  for  I  have  read  it  and  re-read 
it  and  re-read  it.  A  particular  friend  of 
mine,  after  we  had  been  reading  it  aloud 
together,  said  to  me,  “Now  what  could  you 
put  into  it  that  is  not  there?”  And  I  said, 
“The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  how  they 
found  so  many  things  to  put  into  it  that 
are  there.” 

Treaty  a  Marvelous  Document. 

The  Treat}’’  of  Peace  which  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Germans  I  think  is  the  most 
marvelous  document  in  the  world,  and  I 
have  been  wondering  how  many  hundred 
men  it  took  to  think  up  all  the  demands 
they  put  into  that  peace  pact.  Congress 
says  the  League  Covenant  has  delayed 
peace.  Congress  has  been  feeling  fearfully 
because  of  that.  The  Senators  have  been 
blaming  Mr.  Wilson  because  he  delayed 
peace  because  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  all  the  time  that  the  Peace  Conference 
has  been  working  up  this  marvelous  peace 
pact  on  this  League  of  Nations  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  conditions  of  all  Europe  in  order 
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to  make  it  a  pact  that  is  fair  and  just,  Con¬ 
gress  was  not  able  to  pass  an  appropriation 
bill,  so  we  have  been  running  into  debt  be- 
cause  we  have  no  money  to  pay  bills.  If 
Congress  had  been  attending  to  its  job,  i\lr. 
Wilson  would  not  have  been  fretted  quite 
so  much  in  Paris  and  perhaps  his  job  would 
have  been  ended  long  ago. 

This  is  the  thing  we  are  facing  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  sort  of  quibble  among  a 
group  of  men,  for  what? 

One,  however,  is  honest  enough  in  his 
dishonesty — Mr.  Reed,  who  does  not  know 
what  honor  is  and  never  did — he  has  been 
honest  enough  at  least  to  say  that  he  does 
not  want  any  League  of  Nations  at  all. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  people  who  want 
this  nation  to  go  alone  in  this  world.  P»ut 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  an^^  country 
can  stand  alone.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  a  country  no  more  than  an  individual 
can  live  to  itself  or  die  to  itself. 

Heaven,  or  Kell-— Which? 

We  have  come  to  the  place  now  where 
we  can  fly  in  a  day  from  this  country  to 
any  other  country  on  the  earth,  almost, 
and  we  have  become  so  closely  interallied 
that  national  interests  merge  the  one  with 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can¬ 
not  go  alone.  We  must  look  facts  in  the 
face.  All  humanity  is  one.  The  world  is 
one.  And  no  nation  can  suffer  unless  all 
nations  suffer.  No  nation  can  prosper  with¬ 
out  all  nations  prospering.  We  have  got  to 
take  facts  as  they  are  and  we  have  got  to 
find  out  the  best  thing  we  can  have.  The 
best  thing  that  has  been  given  us  and  the 
only  thing  we  have  before  us  is  this  League 
of  Nations.  We  have  no  other  League  of 
Nations.  We  have  only  this  one.  We  must 
take  this  one  or  no  one  can  tell  what  will 
come.  We  have  no  midway  point.  We 
have  no  purgatory.  We  have  to  choose 
either  Heaven  or  Hell.  We  must  take  it 
or  we  must  reject  it. 

Suppose  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
amends  that  League  of  Nations,  so  as  to 
make  it  radically  different.  What  will  hap¬ 
pen?  What  is  happening  to  us  all  over  the 
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country  today?  You  and  I  have,  felt  the 
slump  that  has  come  to  our  national  life 
since  the  armistice.  We  have  felt  it  in 
business;  we  have  felt  it  in  the  morale  of 
the  people;  it  is  everywhere  apparent.  We 
are  simply  waiting’.  Waiting  for  what. 
Waiting  for  that  peace  which  will  give  to 
us  a  basis  upon  which  we  can  start  our 
new  life,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
cover  unless  we  do  have  something  of  that 
sort  to  bring  us  back  again  to  the  high 
plane  upon  which  we  stood  during  the  war. 
To  stand  where  we  stood  before  the  war 
will  not  do.  We  must  have  an  incentive 
before  us,  an  incentive  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  and  industrial  advancement  of 
the  people;  the  incentive  must  be  univer¬ 
sal  in  its  application  and  we  are  waiting  for 
it— waiting  until  this  League  of  Nations 
Treaty  of  Peace  has  been  signed. 

If  the  Senate  Amends. 

Suppose  the  Senate  rejects  the  League  in 
its  present  form  and  makes  amendments, 
as  it  says  it  has  a  right  to  do._  but  as  some 
distinguished  lawyers  think  it  has  not— 
suppose  they  do  that.  What  will  happen. 
The  thing  that  will  happen  is  that  they  will 
have  to  take  it  back  again  and  deliver  it 
to  thirty-one  different  nations  to  see  if  they 
will  ratify  these  amendments  which  our 
Senate  has  made.  It  will  have  to  go  to 
Germany  as  well  as  the  other  nations  to 
see  whether  Germany  will  accept  it.  And 
it  may  not  be  accepted.  And  then  some 
other '  nation,  seeing  that  we  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  ourselves  by  making  amend¬ 
ments  and  changes,  will  want  to  make 
changes  and  amendments  and  it  will  have 
to  come  back,  and  then  we  will  make  some 
more,  and  then  it  will  go  back  and  forth 
and  Heaven  alone  knows  when  Peace  will 
come  or  anything  else  to  give  us  a  start 
in  the  upward  way. 

Suppose  we  do  not  sign  the  Peace  Treaty 
as  it  is.  Suppose  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  refuses  to  sign  it  with  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  in  it  as  it  is  now, 
but  amends  the  League  of  Nations  pro¬ 
vision  so  that  it  is  of  no  value  whatever, 
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what  will  happen?  We  are  told  by  the 
press  that  there  is  one  clause  in  that  treaty 
which  declares  that  if  any  three  nations 
sig-n  the  Treaty  with  Germany  as  it  stands, 
then  they  may  enter  into  international  re¬ 
lations  with  Germany.  They  may  open  up 
trade  and  start  to  do  business  with  Ger¬ 
many  just  the  same  as  if  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  had  signed  it. 

Suppose  Japan  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  should  sign  that  pact  and 
we  should  refuse  to  do  it;  what  would  hap¬ 
pen?  They  would  be  at  peace,  and  we 
would  be  at  war  with  Germany.  That  is 
what  would  happen.  We  have  not  signed 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  we  are  still  at  war. 
They  would  be  in  a  state  of  peace  while 
we,  isolated,  would  be  standing  alone. 

Another  Big  Job  for  Women. 

Women,  what  have  you  been  doing  the 
last  few  weeks?  You  have  been  going 
from  house  to  house  raising  the  Victory 
Loan.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  jobs  that 
women  have  done  for  the  country  has  been 
the  Liberty  Loan.  The  country  came  to 
3^ou  in  the  beginning  to  send  your  boys 
across  the  seas;  what  was  the  cry!  Send 
them  provisions !  Send  them  munitions ! 
That  was  the  cry.  What  have  you  been 
doing  the  last  three  or  four  weeks?  You 
have  been  going  out  from  house  to  house 
in  the  same  old  way.  as  women  always  do. 
j\Ien  do  not.  They  think  it  is  easy  work. 
I  have  been  in  a  great  many  political  cam¬ 
paigns  for  reform,  reform  mayors  and  other 
people,  and  when  the  reform  group  get  to¬ 
gether  and  decide  what  they  want  to  do 
they  always  say  that  the  women  are  too 
feeble  to  vote  for  the  reform  mayor  but  they 
are  not  too  feeble  to  do  the  work  which  is 
assigned  to  them,  which  is  to  go  from 
house  to  house  and  do  the  canvassing  and 
raise  the  funds.  That  is  all  they  ask  us 
to  do. 

Now  it  is  the  habit  of  men  to  lay  that 
kind  of  house  to  house  canvassing  on  w'om- 
en.  In  the  Libert}’-  Loan  campaigns  they 
told  us,  “You  must  not  touch  these  big 
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sums;  wc  will  stand  behind  our  counter  or 
desk  and  when  a  man  wants  ten  thousand 
dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  bonds  we  will  take  the 
subscription,  because  they  are  so  big  you 
could  not  understand  it.  You  may  go  from 
house  to  house;  you  may  set  your  booths 
on  the  corner;  you  may  take  a  fifty  dollar 
subscription  or  a  hundred  dollar  subscrip¬ 
tion.”  And  the  women  have  done  it  in 
every  Liberty  Loan  drive. 

1  was  in  a  city  where,  in  the  last  cain- 
[)aign,  in  that  kind  of  hard  drudgery  wom¬ 
en  raised  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quota, 
just  the  women,  going  from  house  to  house, 
and  in  all  our  cities  and  states  they  have 
done  their  full  share  and  have  done  it 
splendidly. 

What  was  the  cry  this  time?  Was  it 
“Send  the  men  across  the  sea,”  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning?  Quite  different.  One 
sign  I  saw  all  over  New  York,  all  over 
Pennsylvania,  all  over  Boston — “If  you 
could  sell  bonds  to  send  the  boys  across, 
can’t  you  sell  more  bonds  to  bring  the  boys 
home?”  That  was  the  cry — to  bring  the 
boys  home.  How  the  boys  would  be 
cheered  when  they  knew  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  country  were  raising  money  to 
bring  them  home. 

But  if  all  the  other  nations  except  ours 
sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  accept  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  we  still  remain  at 
war  with  German}-,  are  we  going  to  bring 
the  boys  home  with  this  money  or  are  we 
going  to  keep  them  over  there  and  pro- 
vide  for  them  while  they  are  still  holding 
the  forts  along  the  I'ihine? 

Bugaboo  Words. 

But  our  Senate  is  talking,  talking!  We 
women  and  men — are  so  afraid  of  words. 
If  they  are  unfamiliar  enough  the}-  scare  us 
to  death.  To  call  a  woman  strong-minded 
in  my  girlhood  days  was  enough  to  throw 
her  into  a  spasm,  because  it  meant  in  that 
da}-  that  she  was  a  little  bit  inhuman  or 
unhuman;  and  then  women  began  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  were  only  two  kinds  of 
minds,  strong  minds  and  feeble  minds,  and 
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they  all  wanted  strong  minds,  they  were 
not  frightened  by  that  word. 

Then  came  the  word  “suffragist  ”  which 
used  to  fill  them  with  terror.  By  and  by 
they  came  to  understand  that  the  suffrage 
of  the  people  was  the  method  of  register¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  people,  and  then  we 
were  not  at  all  afraid  of  that  word  because 
it  dignified  us. 

Then  they  used  the  word — “feminist,” 
and  a  lot  of  women  got  frightened  for  fear 
they  would  be  called  feminists.  And  when 
1  speak  upon  the  subject  in  which  I  am 
so  much  interested,  the  democracy  of  the 
country,  which  includes  women,  they  al¬ 
ways  hurl  at  me  the  word  “feminist,”  and 
what  does  that  mean?  It  is  woman  aspir¬ 
ing  to  be  human,  which  is  not  a  bad  thing 
at  all. 

We  are  so  afraid  of  words,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  knowing  our 
fear  of  words,  invented  the  word  “super¬ 
sovereignty.”  That  is  a  wonderful  word — 
“super-sovereignty.”  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  they  have  produced  that  is  new 
in  their  arguments  against  this  League  of 
Nations,  that  has  not  been  used  against 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  for  the  last 
forty  years;  and  that  is  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine — that  I  believe  has  never  been  used 
against  women’s  political  freedom.  When 
they  couldn’t  do  anything  else  they  have 
always  gone  back  to  the  fathers.  You  have 
heard  about  the  fathers  and  what  the  fath¬ 
ers  did.  Why,  the  Chinese  never  wor¬ 
shipped  their  ancestors  so  much  as  Con¬ 
gress  worships  the  fathers,  when  they 
haven’t  any  reason  to  give  for  their  atti¬ 
tude  upon  any  subject. 

Then  when  tjiey  have  exhausted  the  fath¬ 
ers  they  bring  out  the  constitution  and  they 
say  “it  is  unconstitutional.”  Everything  is 
unconstitutional. 

The  Meaning  of  a  League, 

President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  has  clearly 
explained  every  single  idea  there  is  in  the 
League  and  every  purpose  of  it — simply 
that  we  may  be  able  to  have  some  sort  of 
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an  organized  body  by  which  we  may  have 
international  cooperation  in  keeping  peace, 
international  cooperation  in  helping  to  pro¬ 
tect  weaker  peoples,  international  coopera¬ 
tion  in  providing  a  certain  uniformity  of 
law  in  the  protection  of  the  laboring  people 
of  the  world,  international  cooperation  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  other 
evils.  There  is  little  for  me  to  say  on  that 
last  proposition.  When  influenza  was 
sweeping  over  the  country  didn’t  we  wish 
that  we  had  some  kind  of  an  international 
health  bureau  by  which  we  could  have  kept 
that  disease  out?  And  that  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  many  diseases  which  will  sweep 
the  world  as  a  result  of  the  war,  of  the 
impoverished  condition  of  Europe,  and  the 
nnhealthful  conditions  of  living  forced  upon 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 

And  from  those  evils  come  back  to  us 
the  lesson  we  must  learn,  that  the  “sins 
of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations.” 
When  I  read  that  Peace  Pact  and  I  thought 
how  hard  it  is,  how  difficult  it  is,  there 
appeared  before  me  just  as  if  it  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  words  of  light,  “The  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.”  So 
Germany’s  children  will  bear  the  burden  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  the 
crimes  against  them  and  the  children  of  the 
world  will  bear  the  burdens  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  they  are  compelled  to  assume 
because  of  the  sins  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Wc  women,  the  mothers  of  the  race, 
have  given  everything,  have  suffered  every¬ 
thing'.  have  sacrificed  everything,  and  we 
come  to  you  now  and  say.  “'Fhe  time  has 
come  when  we  will  no  longer  sit  rjuictl)'- 
by  and  bear  and  rear  sons  to  die  at  the 
will  of  a  few  men.  We  will  not  endure 
it.  We  will  not  endure  it.  We  demand 
either  that  you  shall  do  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  war  or  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
trv  to  do  something  ourselves.” 

Could  there  be  any  cowardice,  could  there 
be  anv  injustice,  could  there  be  any  wrong, 
greater  than  to  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 


woman  expressing  the  will  of  women  at 
the  peace  table  of  the  world  and  then  for 
men  not  to  provide  a  way  by  which  the 
women  of  the  future  shall  not  be  robbed 
of  their  sons  as  the  women  of  the  past 
liave  been? 

To  you  men  look  for  support.  We  look 
for  yonr  support  back  of  your  Senators  and 
from  this  day  until  the  day  when  the  Lcagite 
of  Nations  is  accepted  and  ratified  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  every  woman  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Senators  from  their  state  know  the 
will  of  the  people;  that  they  know  that  the 
people  zvill  that  something  shall  be  done,  even 
though  not  perfect;  that  there  shall  he  a  be¬ 
ginning.  from  zi'hich  zve  shall  construct  some¬ 
thing  more  perfect  by  and  by;  that  the  zvill 
of  the  people  is  that  this  League  shall  he  ac¬ 
cepted.  and  that  if,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  men  so  blinded  by  partisan 
desire  for  present  adz’antage,  so  blinded  by 
personal  pique  and  narrozvness  of  vision,  that 
they  canfiot  see  the  large  problems  zvhich  in¬ 
volve  the  nations  of  the  zvorld;  then  the  people 
of  the  States  must  sec  to  it  that  other  men  sit 
in  the  seats  of  the  highest. 
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Satisfying  Old  Sam  Adams 


IN  1776  there  was  un  alliance  of  thirteen 
small  states,  who  fought  a  German 
king  then  reigning  in  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  make  one  corner  of  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  That  war 
came  to  a  successful  termination,  and  then 
the  question  became  a  pressing  one 
whether  democracy  was  safe  for  the  world. 
For  several  years  there  was  a  situation 
closely  akin  to  anarchy.  After  several 
years  of  uncertainty  and  near-anarchy,  it 
was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of 
creating  a  league  of  thirteen  small  nations, 
banded  togetlicr  to  preserve  peace  and 
promote  the  common  welfare.  In  order 
to  secure  these  ends,  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
States;  the  same  instrument  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  model  for  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations. 

Secret  Meetings 

Thfe  Constitutional  Convention  met  in 
Independence  Hall,  with  George  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  chair.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  secret,  and  what  was  done  was  not  r^ 
vealed  for  fifty  years,  when  the  jounials 
kept  by  James  Madison  were  published. 
It  IS  well  that  the  people  did  not  know  from 
day  to  day  what  wasnappening.  It  is  well 
that  the  three  great  states  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  York  and  Virginia  did  not 
know  how  their  precious  liberties  Vere 
being  tampered  with,  or  they  might  have 
called  their  delegates  home.  It  was  felt 
by  the  convention  that  if  the  discussiqns 
wore  secret,  the  delegates  could  wrangle 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  if  they  came 
finally  to  agreement  tlie  thirteen  states 
would  have  only  the  agreement  to-  con¬ 
sider  and  not  any  of  the  material  of  the 
debate.  That  was  fortunate.  If  the 
thirteen  states,  and  especially  the  three  or 
four  largest  ones,  had  been  able  to  fling 
into  the  faces  of  their  returning  delegates 
some  of  the  things  wliich  they  had  said 
on  the  floor,  saying  to  them,  "Why  did 
you  vote  for  an  instrument  of  wliich  you 
yourself  said  this?’*  the  thirteen  colonies 
might  have  gone  to  the  bow-wows  and  the 
Bolsheviki. 


Constitution  Submitted 


Finally,  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  convention,  and  submitted  to  the 
thirteen  states. 

And  they  all  saw  what_a  noble  instm-, 
ment  it-  was,  and  hastened  to  adopt  it? 

Not  quite  in  that  fashion. 

But  the  great  states  were  first  to  see 
how  great  an  instrument  it  was? 

Not  exactly. 


When  George  Washington  went  baca  to 
Virginia  and  submitted  the  fruit  of  hia 
toil,  Patrick  Henry  rose  in  beat  and 
shouted,  “Even  from  the  man  who  saved 
■us  by  his  valor,  I  will  demand  a  reason 
for  his  conduct.  Why  does  this  instru¬ 
ment  say,  ‘We,  the  people?’  Why  dees 
it  not  say,  ‘V/e,  the  states’?”  And  Pa^ 
rick  Henry  was  not  alone  in  his  demand. 

Hew  did  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  get  itself  adopted?  On  its  merits? 
Well,  hardly.  Its  adoption  was  the  result 
of  a  number  of  compromises  and  of  sops 
thrown  tc  Cerberus. 


Southern  States  Placated 

First  of  all,  the  favor  of  the  Southern 
states  was  secured  by  giving,  them  mors 
than  their  share  of  delegates  in  Congress. 
They  were  permitted  representation  not 
only  on  them  free  citizens,  but  a  reprs* 
sentation,  in  reduced  proportion,  on  their 
slaves.  That  insured  the  favor  of,tine 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  Virginia  acted 
as  a  kind  of  stakeholder  in  that  arrange¬ 
ment;  for  Virginia,  while  a  slave  state, 
was  represented  in  the  convention  by 
men  who  earnestly  desired  the  end  pi 
slavery.  The  three  states  south  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  determined  never  to  accept 
the  Constitution  unless  they  secured  mpre- 
sentation  for  their  slaves,  and  without 
those  three  states  the  Constitution  could 
not  have  been  adopted.  So  they  were  first 
won  over  by  tliis  compromise.  Five  slaves 
were  permitted  to  count  as  many  as  three 
white  men,  and  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
became  advocates  of  the  Constitution. 
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New  England’s  Bargain 

The  next  thing  was  a  bargain  between 
New  England  and  the  South  which  the 
new  Federal  Government  might  make 
trade  re^jlations  for  the  entire  country  in 
exchange  for  permission  to  keep  the  slave 
trade  going  till  1808.  It  went  hard  with 
some  of  the  states  to  give  up  the  right  to 
Impose  import  duties  on  shipmeEts  from 
other  states.  New  York_was  determined 
to  make  every  Connecticut  farmer  pay 
import  duties  on  every  dozen  eggs  he 
brought  to  the  city  to  sell,  and  Connecti- 
cut  retaliated  by  refusing  to  ship  any  fire¬ 
wood  to  New  York.  The  privilege  of 
having  little  scraps  like  this  was  _very 
precious  to  the  thirteen  free  and  mighty 
independent  states,  and  this  mean  com¬ 
promise  was  adcMed  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  National  Government  to  take  over 
commerce  regulations.  To  her  everlast¬ 
ing  honor,  Virgmla  voted  against  the 
compromise,  and  did  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade.  _  It  is  almost 
the  only  iarge-minded  and  righteous  act 
of  any  of  the  greater  states  in  the  conven¬ 
tion.  George  Mason  said,  “Every  master 
of  slaves  is  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the 
judgment  of  heaven  on  a  country.^  As 
nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished 
in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this. 
By  an  inevitable  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 
Providence  punished  national  sins  with 
national  calamities.”  That  was  what 
Virginia  said  about  slavery  in  1787.  But 
New  England  and  the  far  South  made  the 
bargain,  and  it  went  through  against  the 
protest  of  Virginia.  The  convention  hoped 
that  in  twenty  years  slavery  itself  would 
end. 

Small  States  DIssatisSed 

Blit  still  the  Constitution  could  hardly 
have  been  carried.  And  so  an  arrangement 
was  made  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
smaller  states  by  giving  them  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Senate  with  the  larpr 
states  and  making  legislation  impossible 
M'ithout  concurrent  action  of  both  bodies. 
That  bought  over  Rhode  Island  and  Dela¬ 
ware  and  other  small  states  (though  Rhode 
Island  backed  out  of  the  bargain),  and 
without  this  nothing  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished.  For  our  noble  Constitution 
could  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  far- 
sceking  and  unselfish  leadership  of  the 
great  states.  All  the  states,  large  and 
small,  were  too  petty,  too  jealous,  too 
selfish,  too  prone  to  ask  how  their  local 
interests  would  be  affected. 

^  the  proposed  Constitution  was  sub^ 
mitted  first  of  all  to  Congress.  Whose 
voice  was  first  raised  regarding  it?  Thai 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  eleven  years 


before  had  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Did  he 
move  to  adopt  the  Constitution?  He  did 
not.  He  organized  the  forces  to  oppose  it. 
Who  stood  next  to  him?  Nathan  Dane, 
the  able  leader  of  the  delegation  from 
Massachusetts.  And  who  next?  The  solid 
delegation  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  They  were  not  going  to  have  any 
league  of  nations. 

Big  States  Hold  Out" 

For  eight  days  the  three  great  states  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
tried  to  obstruct  the  measure,  and  they 
v/ere  past  masters  in  all  the  arts  of  obstruc¬ 
tion.  But  at  length  the  Congr^ional 
vote  was  taken  and  the  Constitution  was 
transmitted  to  the  several  states. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  to  awrove  it 
for  submission  to  the  vote  for  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  convention.  She  carried  it  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  19  in  her,  Legislature,  which 
had  but  one  house.  As  47  were  necessary 
to  make  a  quorum,  and  the  minority 
determined  to  defeat  the  Constitution 
by  staying  away,  two  members  of  the 
minority  were  taken  violently  from  their 
rooms  and  forcibly  held  in  tneir  seats  in 
the  Legislature,  where,  muttering  and 
using  bad  language,  they  were  compelled 
to  sit  during  the  brief  space  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  vote,  which  went  through, 
45  to  2.  In  this  dignified  and  far-visioned 
manner  did  the  first  State  Legislature  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  new  league  of 
nations. 

Bitter  Campaign 

Then  followed  stump  _  speeches,  pam¬ 
phlets,  caricatures  and  vilification,  which 
IS  more  instructive  than  edifying  to  re¬ 
member.  What  need  had  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  for  a  new  Constitution?  Were 
not  the  Articles  of  Confederation  good 
enough  for  us?  Had  we  not  under  them 
whipped  Great  Britain?  And  who  were 
these  men  who  were  trying  to  cut  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  loose  from  their  well 
known  policy  and  send  them  to  certmn 
wreck  in  their  folly?  Washington — who 
was  Washington?  A  good  general  maybe, 
but  what  did  he  know  about  politics? 
There  were  not  lacking  those  who  openly 
denounced  him  as  an  old  fool.  As  mr 
Hamilton,  he  was  a  believer  in  monarchy 
anyway.  Franklin  was  an  old  dotard, 
who  had  come  back  from  France  to  bring 
us  into  bondage  to  European  ideals. 

And  how  was  the  new  government  to 
work?  There  would  have  to  be  a  president, 
doubtless;  and  what  was  a  president  but 
a  puppet  king?  ...  ,  t 

If  one  of  the  states  got  mto  trouble 
must  another  state  get  her  out?  If  Rhode 
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Island  continued  to  muddle  mattera  as 
she  always  had  done,  must  Massachusetts 
stand  responsible?  if  Delaware  went  to 
war  must  New  York  send  soldiers  to 
defend  her? 

Lee  Heads  'Opposition 

Pennsylvania  had  been  Srst  to  approve 
the  Constitution  for  subm^ion  to  a  con¬ 
vention.  But  it  was  done,  as  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  against  the  protest  of  two 
gentlemen  held  forcibly  in  their  seats  and 
fifteen  others  locked  in  their  ifcoms  and 
refusing  to  come  ^out  and  vote.  These 
Protestants  organized  a  vigorous  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  became  the  leader  of  it;  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  be  the  first  state  whosh  con¬ 
vention  would  vote.  Then  rose  James 
Wilson,  whom  we  have  almost  forgotten, 
and  met  the  filibustering  and  obstructive 
measures  with  calm  reason  and  skilful 
parliamentary  procedure.  While  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  held,  up  in  tlm  fashion  Dela¬ 
ware  hurried  a  vote  and  anproved  the 
Constitution,  and  New  Jersey  foDowed; 
but  not  till  Pennsylvania,  forced  to  a  vote, 
adopted  the  Constitution  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  46  to  23.  Only  nine  states  out  of 
the  thirteen  were  needed,  and  one-third 
of  them  approved  in  December,  1787. 

To  be  sure,  James  Wilson  was  hanged 
and  burned  in  effigy  for  what  he  did,  and 
the  almanac  for  1788,  containing  the  text 
of  the  new  Constitution,  was  publicly 
curst  and  burned  with  due  ceremony  in 
divers  and  sundry  places  in  this  free  and 
enlightened  land. 

Georgia,  already  committed  to  the 
measure  by  her  slave  representation  and 
the  privilege  of  importing  negroes  for 
twenty  years,  ratified  the  Constitution 
on  Januaiy  2.  and  Connecticut,  grateful 
that  New  York  could  not  tax  her  potatoes 
and  that  she  had  as  many  senators  as 
Massachusetts,  followed  just  a  week  later. 

Massachusetts  Yields 

Mossaehuselta  was  the  firat  of  the 
large  states  to  come  in.  She  came  with 
great  travail  of  soull  In  her  constitutional 
conventioia  were,  among  others,  twenty- 
four  ministers,  and  to  their  everlasting 
honor  they  were  among  the  most  intelli- 
eent  and  progressive  men  there.  But  it  is 
doubtful  how  the  matter  would  have 
gone  had  not  old  Sam  Adams  changed 
his  mind.  He  sat  for  three  weeks  in  the 
convention  and  never  opened  his  mouth, 
and  when  he  finally  spoke  it  was  to  utter 
three  words,  'T  am  satisfied.”  On  Febrii- 
^  6,  1788,  Massachusetts  ratified  the 
Constitution  by  a  very  narrow  vote  of  187 
to  168,  becoming  the  sixth  state  to  ratify. 


Mawland  came  in  on  April  28,  and 
New  Hampshiie’s  convention  met,  but 
timidly  adjourned  till  June  Ixi  see  what 
the  other  states  would  do.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  ratified  in  May,  and, New  Eamnshire 
met  again  in  June  and  ratified,  Virginia 
follo^g  after  a  long  and  bitter  debate, 
making  one  more  than  the  ce^cessary  nine 
states.  Most  bitter  was  the  controversy 
in  New  York,  where  Hamilton  won  a  bs- 
iated  victory  with  a  small  majority  of  30 
to  27  ca  July  26. 

Petty  as  were  the  large  siat^,  the  small 
on^,  which  had  most  to  gain  by  the  union, 
proved  even  more  petty.  North  Carolina 
did  not  ratify  until  George  Washington 
bad  been  President  for  some  months  and 
Rhode  Island  became  one  cf  the  United 
States  of  America,  May  29,  1790.  Had 
she  waited  just  a  little  longer  Vermont, 
which  was  not  pae  of  the  original  thirteen, 
would  have  gotten  in  ahead  of  her.  For 
a  year  and  more  it  had  been  Rhode  htand 
uher  oUes;  but  Rhode  Island  came  im 
vrith  many  misgivings  for  her  precious 
rights,  naving  so  many  sacred  interests  to 
guard  that  she  needed  two  capitals. 
Providence  and  Ne^iiort. 

Valsre  of  Retrospect 
The  value  of  this  look  backward  is  to  be 

found  m  the  discovery  that  there  is  noth- 
mg  now  being  said  against  a  League  of 
Nations  that  was  not  said  in  1788  with 
equal  cogency,  bitterness  and  fear  that 
the  hbertiM  of  America  were  forever 
doomed  d  this  thing  should  be  done.  Who¬ 
ever  d^ires  to  make  a  good  speech  against 
the  League  of  Nations  as  it  is  proposed 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1919  wif  feid  it 
already  made  for  him  in  the  year  1788. 
Those  speeches  are  not  veiy  edifying  as 
ws  read  them  now,  but  they  appear  quite 
as  able,  far-sighted  and  statesmanlike  as 
some  speeches  now  being  made  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  the  small  states  acted 
from  small  motives  and'  the  lar^r  stat^ 
from  smaller  motives  in  proportion  to 
their  strength  and  leadersMp.  No  state 
acted  sp  badly  as  New  York,  except  Rhode 
Island.  But  even  Rhode  Island  did  fkally 
get  in,  and  New  York  gave  up  reluctantly 
the  power  of  taxing  the  potatoes  and  eggs 
that  she  imported  from  Connecticut,  and 
assumed  an  obligation  to  -assist  in  pro¬ 
tecting  from  invasion  a  state  as  remote 
and  ill-mannered  as  Rhode  Jhland.  By  a 
succession  of  political  miracles  and  much 
log-rolling  that  noble  instrument  waa 
adopted  which  never  could  have  b^n 
adopted  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  United 
States  became  a  nation,  and  a  pattern  for 
the  United  States  of  the  World. 


Mr.  Root  and  article  X 

His  Conflicting  Views 
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OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

Member  of  President  Roosevels^s  Cabinet 
Formerly  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey 


Whatever  Mr.  Root  says  in  respect  to  international  matters  de¬ 
servedly  commands  attention  and  the  highest  respect  by  reason  of  his 
distinguished  services  and  recognized  skilh  ability  and  learning.  When 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  first  presented  by  President 
Wilson  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  on  the 
16th  of  February,  it  was  published  to  the  world  for  criticism.  The 
plenary  session  to  which  the  tentative  Covenant  was  presented  consisted 
of  the  representatives  of  thirty-two  nations  and  self-governing  dominions. 
Thereafter  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Covenant,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  fourteen  nations,  invited  the  representatives  of  the 
neutral  nations  to  present  their  views  and  criticisms.  On  March  the  31st, 
Mr.  Root,  in  a  carefully  prepared  statement  or  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  reviewed  the  tentative  instrument 
and  suggested  six  proposed  amendments.  These  suggestions  of  amend¬ 
ments,  coming  from  so  high  an  authority,  received  as  they  deserved  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  Paris  Committee  on  the  Covenant  and 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  embodied  in  the  revised  Covenant. 

In  this  statement  I  shall  confine  myself  to  his  reference  to  Article  X 
of  the  Covenant  for  this  reason:  that  in  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  March 
he  advises  the  retention  of  Article  X,  while  in  his  recent  letter,  June  22d, 
to  Senator  Lodge,  he  advises  the  striking  out  of  Article  X.  I  think  Mr. 
Root  will  agree  with  me  that  while  a  treaty  may  be  accepted  with  re¬ 
servations  explanatory  of  the  understanding  of  the  language  of  clauses 
of  the  treaty,  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  eliminating  portions  of  such  a 
treaty;  that  such  elimination  amounts  to  a  distinct  amendment  and  un¬ 
less  the  amendment  is  adopted  by  all  the  parties  that  enter  into  the  treaty, 
it  is  a  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States.  In  this  instance,  this 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  Article  X  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
Article  of  the  Covenant,  without  which  the  Covenant  would  have  very 
little  value  and  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  main  purpose. 

ARTICLE  X  AND  ITS  MEANING 
“The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  pre¬ 
serve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League. 

In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
Avhich  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled.” 


Unless  the  members  of  the  League  will  undertake  to  protect  each 
other  against  “external  aggression”  by  each  other,  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  nations  not  members  of  the  League,  what  security  will  the  nations 
have  against  such  aggression  as  Germany  and  Austria  made?  There¬ 
fore,  for  the  United  States  to  accept  the  Treaty  on  condition  that  this 
Article  be  stricken  out  amounts  to  an  affirmative  rejection  instead  of  a 
negative  rejection. 

Mr.  Root  does  not  object  to  our  adopting  the  economic  sanctions 
provided  for  in  Article  XVI,  by  which  the  nations  a^ee  that  if  any 
member  of  the  League  resorts  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants,  it 
shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all 
the  members  of  the  League,  who  undertake  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
and,  in  fact,  establish  an  economic  boycott  against  the  state  breaking 
the  Covenant. 

Article  X  does  not  compel  us  to  go  any  further  than  this,  provided 
Congress  determines,  as  it  has  a  full  right  to  do,  that  such  a  tsoycott,  if 
imposed  and  continued,  will  prevent  threatened  or  put  an  end  to  external 
aggression,  for  the  Article  provides  that  in  case  of  such  agression,  or  in 
case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

In  other  words,  the  Council  is  not  permitted  to  prescribe,  to  deter¬ 
mine,  to  order  or  direct  what  means  shall  be  employed  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  obligation,  but  only  ’‘shall  advise.”  That  is  to  say,  in  the  final 
analysis  each  nation  member  of  the  League  is  free  to  follow  that  advice 
or  adopt  such  other  means,  as  provided  for  in  Article  XVI,  as  in  its 
judgment  will  be  adequate  to  accomplish  the  result. 

The  word  advise  in  this  Article  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
word  recommend  is  used  in  the  second  clause  of  Article  XVI,  which 
provides :  “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend 
to  the  several  Governments  concerned  what  effective  military  or  naval 
forces  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League.”  la 
other  words,  the  Council  does  not  prescribe,  order  or  direct,  but  its 
duty  only  is  to  recommend. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARTICLE  X 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  precisely  this  sort  of  an  agreement 
which  Austria-Hungary  refused  to  make  regarding  Serbia  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  It  refused  to  make  a  declaration  regarding 
the  political  independence  of  Serbia.  Any  power  which  would  be  un¬ 
willing  to  covenant  against  its  own  aggressions  would  not  be  a  fit  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  League  of  Nations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Article  X  is  limited  by  the  words  “as  against 
external  aggression.”  In  respect  to  any  other  case,  there  is  no' covenant. 
An  internal  revolution  may  overthrow  a  power;  a  colony  or  province 
may  revolt  and  set  up  a  government  of  its  own ;  one  country  may  make 
voluntary  cessions  to  another,  but  with  none  of  these  has  the  Article 
any  concern.  For  the  Covenant  to  operate  there  must  not  only  be  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  external  aggression. 

The  idea  of  a  dispute  in  the  Balkans,  for  example,  requiring  the 
United  States  to  send  an  army  to  keep  the  peace,  is  fantastic  and  far- 


fetched  to  say  the  least.  No  Balkan  state  nor  any  combination  of  Balkan 
states  could  withstand  the  economic  pressure  which  the  great  powers 
would  bring  to  bear,  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Covenant  is  its  reserve  power;  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  fact  that  the  states  of  the  world  are  in  union  against  a  would-be 
aggressor  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  prevent  and  defeat 
aggression,  without  the  need  of  exercising  that  power. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  advice  of  the  Council  in  any  particular  case  to  use  armed  force 
must  be  unanimous  and,  as  the  United  States  is  permanently  represented 
as  one  of  the  nine  powers  on  the  Council,  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States  would  be  necessary  before  the  Council  could  give  even  advice  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  such  war  power.  And  even  when  such  advice  is 
given,  the  war-making  departments  of  the  various  countries  v/ill  have  it 
in  their  power  to  decide  whether  the  advice  should  be  followed  or  not. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  would  clearly  be  a  question  for  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  would  be  for  Congress  in  the  extreme  case  to  determine 
whether  the  obligation  should  be  fulfilled  by  declaration  of  war  or 
whether  it  could  be  effectively  fulfilled  otherwise. 

Mr.  Root’s  proposal  as  to  reservations  is  one  thing.  His  other  pro¬ 
posal  as  to  the  elimination  of  Article  X  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The 
former  may  comport  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty.  The  latter 
proposition  cannot  so  comport.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  conditioned  upon  the  other 
powers  agreeing  upon  a  new  Treaty  with  Article  X  eliminated.  Mr. 
Root  states  that,  if  any  doubt  should  be  entertained  as  to  our  reservations 
and  elimination,  it  will  not  require  a  reopening  of  the  negotiations,  that 
doubt  could  be  readily  dispelled  by  calling  upon  the  other  four  principal 
powers  to  state  whether  they  object  to  the  United  States  entering  into 
the  League  with  such  “understandings  and  reservations,”  and  may  I  add 
'‘elimination/* 

With  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  as  the  Chairman  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  Paris,  I 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  such  a  consent  is  beyond  the  realm  of  possi¬ 
bility  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  require  the  consent  of  all 
of  the  thirty-two  covenanting  states  and  self-governing  dominions  which 
adopted  it,  which,  of  course,  means  a  reopening  of  the  entire  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  with  Germany  as  well  when  signed  by  her  and  with  the  other 
enemy  nations  when  signed  by  them. 

Mr.  Root’s  proposition  as  contained  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Lodge, 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  his  amendments  as  proposed  in  his  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  may  temporarily 
serve  the  purpose  of  some  of  our  Senators  who  may  prefer  this  so- 
called  negative  acceptance  to  an  affirmative  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  The  formula  only  is  different,  the  result  is  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS  AFTER  RATIFICATION 

I  am  sure  no  one  appreciates  more  than  Mr.  Root  that  the  Covenant, 
even  if  all  of  his  suggestions  were  capable  of  adoption,  would  as  time 
goes  on  require  amendment  just  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  all  other  Constitutions  have  required  amendment  to  correct  defects 
and  adapt  them  to  changed  conditions.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  he 


says  in  his  last  communication  that  the  United  States  should  insist  upon 
a  revision  of  the  League  Covenant  and  that  the  changed  circumstances 
will  then  permit  material  improvement. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Covenant  is  necessarily- 
built  upon  compromises  and  concessions  made  by  the  several  nations  to 
achieve  the  great  end  in  view,  and  I  am  quite  confident  in  saying  that  all 
the  nations  recognize  that  the  instrument  is  imperfect  and  does  not 
fully  register  their  separate  aims  and  desires.  It  must,  however,  be 
regarded  as  the  best  common  denominator  of  the  idiosjmcrasies  of  the 
thirty-two  nations  and  self-governing  dominions,  including  the  neutral 
states  who  took  part  in  the  conference.  Why  should  we  alone  be  un¬ 
willing  to  start  with  this  common  denominator  and  give  the  Covenant 
a  chance  to  develop  and  be  perfected  by  amendments  as  time  runs  on,  as 
has  been  our  own  Constitution? 

Insistence  upon  the  elimination  of  Article  X  at  this  stage  I  cannot 
conceive  to  have  any  other  effect  than  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
becoming  a  member  of  the  League.  Several  of  the  foremost  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  powers  have  expressed  themselves  as  believing  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  League  without  the  United  States.  Our  country 
has  a  long  line  of  traditions  for  the  settlement  of  international  differences 
by  peaceful  means.  Not  to  enter  into  the  League,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  substitute  the  arbitrament  of  law  for  war,  v/ould  certainly 
be  a  more  direct  violation  of  American  traditions  than  the  dicta  of  the 
fathers  regarding  European  entangling  alliances. 

The  League  of  Nations  can,  of  course,  be  formed  without  the  United 
States  and  doubtless  will  be,  as  provided  for  by  the  last  Article  of  the 
Treaty  when  Germany  and  three  other  powers  sign,  but  in  that  event 
nations  who  would  otherwise  doubtless  join  the  League  will  stay  out 
and,  instead  of  being  a  League  of  Nations,  it  is  most  likely  to  lead  to 
group  alliances.  To  use  a  largely  abused  term,  the  psychological  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  translating  the  victory  won  in  war  into  an  adequate  victory  for 
a  greater  security  for  peace  will  be  lost  and  ours  will  be  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  imperiling  and  defeating  the  people’s  hopes  and  the 
world’s  desire. 
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The  League  of  Nations  Plan 

The  Constitution  for  a  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  at  the'Paris 
Peace  Conference  by  the  Commission  of  which  President  Wilson^  is 
chairman  is  reprinted  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  together  with 
the  addresses  given  in  exposition  by  commissioners  of  the^  grrat 
powers  that  joined  in  formulating  it.  The  text  of  the  Constitution 
which' President  Wilson  presented  to  the  Conference  is.  the  onammous 
report  from  the  tepresentatives  of  fourteen  nations—the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Eumania  and  berbia. 

These  documents  are  published  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
in  order  that,  in  this  convenientTorm,  they  may  be  studied  carefully 
by  that  wide  circle  of  men  and  women  who  may  be  called  upon  to  play 
a  decisive  part  in  the  education  and  expression  of  American  opinion 
now  that  the  issue  is  squarely  joined  in  view  of  the  necessary  ratmca- 
tion  of  the  Treaty  in  the  Senate. 


COVENANT 


Peeamble 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  secure 
internatior.al  peace  and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not 
to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription  of  open  just  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  under¬ 
standings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous 
respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  m  the  dealings  of  organized  peopfo 
with  one  another,  the  powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  adopt  this 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations ; 

Aeticm:  I. 

The  action  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the  terms  of  this 
covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  meeting 
®f  a  body  of  delegates  representing  the  high  contracting  parties,  of 
meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council,  ® 

permanent  international  secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of 
the  League. 


Auticle  II. 


Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals 
and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League. 
Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the 
League,  or  at  such  other  places  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  Blach  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  one  vote,  but  may  have  not 
more  than  three  representatives. 

Astjcle  III. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  together  with  representatives  of  four  other  States,  members 
of  the  League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall  be  made  by 
the  body  of  delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit.  Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the 
other  States,  representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  at  whatever  place  may  be 
decided  on,  or,  failing  any  such  decision,  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  and 
any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  power  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
council,  at  which  such  matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are  to 
be  discussed,  and  no  decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on 
such  powers  unless  so  invited. 

Ahticle  IV. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  or 
the  Executive  Council,  including  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  body  of 
delegates  or  the  Executive  Council,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  body  of  delegates  and  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Article  V. 

The  permanent  secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at 

- ,  which  shall  constitute  the  seat  of  the  League.  The  secretariat 

shall  comprise  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  a  Secretary  General  of  the  League, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  secretariat  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  General  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Executive  Council. 
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The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  a!’  meetings 
of  the  body  of  delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  States 
members  of  the  League,  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Aiticle  VI. 

Sepresentatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties  and  officials^ of 
the  League,  when  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  League,  shall  enjoy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the  buildings  ^occupied  by 
the  League  or  its  officials,  or  by  representatives  attending  its  meetings, 
shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extra-territoriality. 

Aeticle  VII. 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States,  not  signatories  to  the  covenant 
and  not  named  in  the  protocol  hereto  as  States  to  be  invite^  to  adhere 
to  the  covenant,  requires  the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  ot  the 
States  represented  in  the  body  of  delegates,  and  shall  be  lirnited  to 
fully  self-governing  countries,  including  dominions  and  colonies.  _ 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is  able  to  give 
elective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international 
obligations  and  unless  it  shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its  naval  and  military  forces  and 
armaments. 

Article  VIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  by  common  action  of  international  obligations,  having  special 
regard  to  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  btate, 
and  the  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  sucn 
reduction.  The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  action  of  the  several  Governments  what  military 
equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  m  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  program  of  disarmament;  and  these 
limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of 
the  Executive  Council.  r  i. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by 
private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to 
grave  objections,  and  direct  the  Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the 
evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countries 'which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of 
war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from 
each  other  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  warlike  purposes  or  the  scale  of  their  armaments, 
and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  interchange  of  information 

to  their  military  and  naval  programs. 

S 


Aeticle  IX. 


A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  League 
on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII.  and  on  military  and 
naval  questions  generally. 


Aeticle  X. 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  the  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  League,  and  the  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the 
right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body 
of  delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstance  affecting 
international  intercourse  which  threatens  to  disturb  international 
peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

Article  XII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise 
between  them  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
diplomacy  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war  without  previously  sub¬ 
mitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council,  and  that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a 
member  of  the  League  which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or 
difficulty  shall  arise  between  them,  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  matter  to  arbitration.  For 
this  purpose  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall 
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be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  or  stipulated  m  any  convention 
existing  between  them.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they 
will  carry  oat  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered.  In 
the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out  the  award  the  Executive  Council 
shall  propose  what  steps  can  best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 


Axticm  XIV. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  oermanent  court  of  international  justice,  and  this  court  shall,  when 
established,  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  which  the 
parties  recognized  as  suitable  for  submission  to  it  for  arbitration  under 
the  foregoing  article. 


Abticle  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States,  members  of  the  League,  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration 
as  above,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Executive  Council ;  either  party  to  the  dispute  may  give 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary  General  who 
will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  con¬ 
sideration  thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree  to  communicate 
to  the  Secretary  General,  as  promptly  as  possible  statements  of  their 
case,  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  nxecutive  Council 
may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  a  statement  shall  be  published,  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement,  together  with  such  explanations 
as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been  sealed,  a  report 
by  the  council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary  facts 
and  explanations  the  recommendation  which  the  council  think  just 
and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  nnam- 
mouSy  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  council,  other  than  the  parties 
to  thedispute,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go 
to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the  recommendations  and 
that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply  the  counol  shall  propose 
measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations.  If  no  such 
unanimous  report  can  be  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  majority  and 
the  privilege  of  the  minority  to  issue  statements,  indicating  what  they 
believe  to'be  the  facts,  and  containing  the  reasons  which  they  consider 
to  be  just  and  proper.  ,  ' 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  reter 
the  dispute  to  the  body  of  delegates.  _  The  dispute  shaH  be  so  referred 
at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  * 

must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute^ 
In  a  case  referred  to  the  body  of  delegates,  all  the  provisions  of 
article,  and  of  Article  XII.,  relating  to  the  action  and  powe^  of  the 
Executive  Council,  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body 
of  delegates. 
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Aeticle  XVI. 


Should  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  break  or  disregard  its 
covenants  under  Article  XII.  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the 
League,  which  hereby  undertakes  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  State  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  per- 
sonal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  case  to  rec¬ 
ommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree,  further,  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures 
which  may  be  taken  under  this  article  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss 
and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they 
will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  that 
they  will  afford  passage  through  their  territority  to  the  forces  of  any 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  League. 


Article  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  d£  the  League 
and  another  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between 
States  not  members  of  the  League,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  the  State  or  States,  not  members  of  the  League,  shall  be  invited 
to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Council 
may  deem  just,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitation,  the  above 
provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Executive  Council  shall 
immediately  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of 
the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most 
effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  the  League, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  Article  XII.,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI.  shall  be  applic¬ 
able  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  when  so  invited,  refuse  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  such 
dispute,  the  Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 
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Ajrticle  XVIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  League  shall  be 
intrusted  with  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arnr^  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary 
in  the  common  interest. 

Article  XIX. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which,  as  a  consequence  ^ 
late  war,  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which 
formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet 
able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the 
modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-bemg 
and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization 
and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that 
the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  intrusted  to  advanced  nations, 
who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience,  or  their  geograpni- 
cal  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatories  on  behali  ox  tne 
League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  tne 
territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire, 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized,  subject  to  the  render¬ 
ing  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  power  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  com¬ 
munities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  ot  tne 
mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  sucn  a 
stage  that  the  mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  territory,  subject  to  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom 
of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  tjade, 
the  arms  traffic,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
establishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  ot 
military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  tor 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League,. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of 
the  South  Pacific  Isles,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  ot 
civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  mandatory  btate 
and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  ot 
the  mandatory  States  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  sate- 
guards  above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  populatiOT. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  State  shall  render  to  the 
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League  an  annual  report  m  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to 
its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration,  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  mandatory  State,  shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by 
the  high  contracting  parties  in  each  case,  be  explicitly  defined  by  the 
Executive  Council  in  a  special  act  or  charter. 

The  high  contracting  parties  further  agree  to  establish  at  the  seat 
of  the  League  a  mandatory  commission  to  receive  and  examine  the 
annual  reports  of  the  mandatory  powers,  and  to  assist  the  League  in 
insuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  all  mandates. 

Aeticle  XX, 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain 
fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children, 
both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  relations  extend  and  to  that  end  agree  to  estab¬ 
lish  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League  a  permanent  bureau  of 
labor. 

Aeticle  XXI. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  League  to  secure  and  maintain 
freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all 
States  members  of  the  League,  having  in  mind,  among  other  things, 
special  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918. 


Aeticle  XXII. 


The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  of 
the  League  all  international  bureaus  already  established  by  general 
treaties,  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they 
agree  that  all  such  international  bureaus  to  be  constituted  in  future 
shall  be  placed  under  control  of  the  League. 

Article  XXIII, 


^  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  interna¬ 
tional  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  State  member  of  the 
League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretary  General  and 
as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such  treaty  or  inter¬ 
national  engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XXIV, 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates  from  time  t©  time 
to  advise  the  reconsideration  by  States  members  of  the  League  of 
treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  of  international  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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Akticls  XXV. 


The  high  contracting  parties  severally  agree  that  the  present 
covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they 
will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagemrat  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof.  In  case  any  of  the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subse¬ 
quently  admitted  to  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this 
covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  power  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 


Abticis  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the 
States  whose  representatives  compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  whose  representatives  compose  the  body 
of  deisgates. 


SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  the  honor  and  assume  it  a  very  great 
"privilege  of  reporting  in  the  name  of  the  commission  constituted  by 
this  conference  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  league  of  nations. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  a  unanimous  report,  a  unanimous  report 
from  the  representatives  of  fourteen  nations  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Eraail,  China,  Caecho- 
Slovakia,  Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania  and  Serbia. 

I  think  it  wil!  be  serviceable  and  interesting  if  I,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  read  the  document  as  the  only  report  we  have  to  make. 

[President  Wilson  then  read  the  draft.  'When  he  reached  Article 
XV.  and  had  read  through  the  second  paragraph  the  President  paused 
and  said :] 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  a  misconception  might  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  sentences  I  have  just  read — “if  any  party  shall 
refuse  to  comply,  the  council  shall  propose  measures  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations.” 

A  case  in  point,  a  purely  hypothetical  case,  is  this :  Suppose  there 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  particular  power  a  piece  of  territory,  or  some 
other  substantial  thing,  in  dispute,  to  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  not 
entitled.  Suppose  that  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  executive  council 
for  recommendation  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  diplomacy 
having  failed,  and  suppose  that  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  party 
which  claims  the  subject  matter  of  dispute,  as  against  the  party  which 
has  the  subject  matter  in  dispute. 

Then,  if  the  party  in  possession  of  the  subject  matter  in  dispute 
merely  sits  still  and  does  nothing,  it  has  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
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councils  in  the  sense  that  it  makes  no  resistance,  but  something  must 
be  done  to  see  that  it  surrenders  the  subject  matter  in  dispute. 

'  In  such  a  case,  the  only  case  contemplated,  it  is  provided  that  the 
executive  council  may  then  consider  what  steps  will  be  necessary  to 
oblige  the  party  against  whom  judgment  has  been  given  to  comply 
with  the  decisions  of  the  council. 

After  having  read  Article  XIX.,  President  Wilson  again  stopped 
and  said: 

Let  me  say  that  before  being  embodied  in  this  document  this  was 
the  subject  matter  of  a  very  careful  discussion  by  representatives  of 
the  five  greater  parties,  and  that  their  unanimous  conclusion  is  the 
matter  embodied  in  this  article. 

After  having  read  the  entire  document  President  Wilson  continued 
as  follows : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  to  this  formal  reading  of  the  result  of 
our  labors  that  the  character  of  the  discussion  which  occurred  at  the 
sittings  of  the  commission  was  not  only  of  the  most  constructive  but 
of  the  most  encouraging  sort.  It  was  obvious  throughout  our  dis¬ 
cussions  that,  although  there  were  subjects  upon  which  there  were 
individual  differences  of  judgment,  with  regard  to  the  method  by 
which  our  objects  should  be  obtained,  there  was  practically  at  no  point 
any  serious  differences  of  opinion  or  motive  as  to  the  objects  which 
we  were  seeking. 

Indeed,  v/hile  these  debates  were  not  made  the  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  enthusiasm  and  sentiments,  I  think  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  will  agree  with  me  that  there  was  an  undertone 
of  high  respect  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  thing  we  were  trying  to  do, 
which  was  heartening  throughout  every  meeting. 

Because  we  felt  that  in  a  way  this  conference  did  intrust  to  us 
the  expression  of  one  of  its  highest  and  most  important  purposes,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  concord  of  the  world  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the 
objects  of  justice  should  not  be  subject  to  doubt  or  uncertainty,  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  great  body  of  nations  should  be  assured  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  upon  terms  of  honor  and  of  international 
obligations. 

The  compulsion  of  that  task  was  constantly  upon  us,  and  at  no 
point  was  there  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  do  anything  but  suggest 
the  best  means  to  accomplish  that  great  object.  There  is  very  great 
significance,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  the  result  was  reached 
unanimously. 

Union  of  Wills  in  a  Common  Puefoss 

Fourteen  nations  were  represented,  among  them  all  of  those 
powers  which  for  convenience  we  have  called  the  greaL  powers,  and 
among  the  rest  a  representation  of  the  greatest  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  interests.  So  that  I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
the  significance  of  the  result,  therefore,  has  the  deepest  of  all  mean¬ 
ings,  the  union  of  wills  in  a  common  purpose,  a  union  of  wills  which 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  no  nation  will  run  the  risk 
of  attempting  to  resist. 
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Now  as  to  the  character  of  the  document.  While  it  has  consumed 
some  time  to  read  this  document,  I  think  you  will  see  at  once  that  it 
is  very  simple,  and  in  nothing  so  simple  as  in  the  structure  which  it 
suggests  for  a  league  of  nations — a  body  of  delegates,  an  executive 
council  and  a  permanent  secretariat. 

¥/hen  it  came  to  the  question  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
representation  in  the  body  of  delegates,  we  are  aware  of  a  feeling 
which  is  current  throughout  the  v/orld. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  stating  it  in  the  presence  of  the  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  governments  here  present,  including  myself, 
I  may  say  that  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that  the  world  cannot  rest 
satisfied  with  merely  official  guidance.  There  has  reached  us  through 
many  channels  the  feeling  that  if  the  deliberating  body  of  the  league 
of  nations  v/as  merely  to  be  a  body  of  officials  representing  the  various 
governments  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  not  be  sure  that  some  of 
the  mistakes,  which  preoccupied  officials  had  admittedly  made,  might 
not  be  repeated. 

It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  method  or  an  assembly  so  large 
and  various  as  to  be  really  representative  of  the  great  body  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  because,  as  I  roughly  reckon  it,  we  represent  as 
we  sit  around  this  table  more  than  twelve  hundred  million  people. 

You  cannot  have  a  representative  assembly  of  twelve  hundred 
million  people,  but  if  you  leave  it  to  each  government  to  have,  if  it 
pleases,  one  or  two  or  three  representatives,  though  only  with  a  single 
vote,  it  may  vary  its  representation  from  time  to  time  not  only,  but  it 
may  (originate)  the  choice  of  its  several  representatives.  (Wireless 
here  unintelligible.) 

Therefore,  we  thought  that  this  was  a  proper  and  a  very  prudent 
concession  to  the  practically  universal  opinion  of  plain  men  every¬ 
where  that  they  wanted  the  door  left  open  to  a  variety  of  representa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  official  body  with  which  they 
could  or  might  not  find  themselves  in  sympathy. 

And  you  will  notice  that  this  body  has  unlimited  rights  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  mean  of  discussion  of  anything  that  falls  within  the  field  of 
international  relations.  And  that  it  is  especially  agreed  that  war  or 
international  misunderstandings  or  anything  that  may  lead  to  friction 
or  trouble  is  everybody’s  business,  because  it  may  affect  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

And  in  order  to  safeguard  the  popular  power  so  far  as  we  could 
of  this  representative  body  it  is  provided,  you  will  notice,  that  when 
a  subject  is  submitted,  it  is  not  to  arbitration,  but  to  discussion  "by  the 
executive  council ;  it  can  upon  the  initiative  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  be  drawn  out  of  the  executive  council  on  the  larger  form 
of  the  general  body  of  delegates,  because  through  this  instrument  we 
are  depending  primarily  and  chiefly  upon  one  great  force,  and  this  is 
the  moral  force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world — the  pleasing  and 
clarifying  and  compelling  influences  of  publicity,  so  that  intrigues  can 
no  longer  have  their  coverts,  so  that  designs  that  are  sinister  can  at 
any  time  be  drawn  into  the  open,  so  that  those  things  that  are 
destroyed  by  the  light  may  be  promptly  destroyed  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  light  of  the  universal  expression  of  the  condemnation  of  the  world. 
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Aemeb  Foecs  m  the  Backgeound 

Armed  force  is  in  the  background  in  this  programme,  but  it  is  in 
♦he  background,  and  if  the  moral  force  of  the  world  will  not  suffice 
the  physical  force  of  the  world  shall.  But  that  is  the  last  resort, 
because  this  is  intended  as  a  constitution  of  peace,  not  as  a  league  for 
war. 

The  simplicity  of  the  document  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  its  chief 
virtues,  because,  speaking  for  myself,  I  was  unable  to  see  the  variety 
of  circumstances  with  which  this  league  would  have  to  deal.  I  was 
unable,  therefore,  to  plan  all  the  machinery  that  might  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  differing  and  unexpected  contingencies.  Therefore,  I 
should  say  of  this  document  that  it  is  not  a  straightjacket,  but  a  vehicle 
of  life. 

A  living  thing  is  born,  and  we  must  see  to  it  what  dothes  we  put 
on  it.  It  is  not  a  vehicle  of  power,  but  a  vehicle  in  which  power  may 
be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  exercise  it  and  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  time.  And^  yet,  while  it  iS 
elastic,  while  it  is  general  in  its  terms,  it  is  definite  in  the  one  tiling 
that  we  were  called  upon  to  make  definite.  It  is  a  definite  guarantee 
of  peace.  It  is  a  definite  guarantee  by  word  against  aggression.  It 
is  a  definite  guarantee  against  the  things  which  have  just  come  near 
bringing  the  whole  structure  of  civilization  into  ruin. 

International  Cooperation. 

Its  purposes  do  not  for  a  moment  lie  vague.  Its  purposes  are 
declared,  and  its  powers  are  unmistakable.  It  is  not  in  contemplation 
that  this  should  be  merely  a  league  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world,  it 
is  a  league  which  can  be  used  for  cooperation  in  any  international 
matter. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  provision  introduced  concerning 
labor.  There  are  many  ameliorations  of  labor  conditions  which  can  be 
effected  by  conference  and  discussion.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
a  very  great  usefulness  in  the  bureau  of  labor  which  it  is  cont^plated 
shall  be  set  up  by  the  League.  Men  and  women  and  children  who  work 
have  been  in  the  background  through  long  ages,  and  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  forgotten,  while  governments  have  had  their  watchful  and  sus¬ 
picious  eyes  upon  the  maneuvers  of  one  another,  while  the  thought  of 
statesmen  has  been  about  structural  action  and  the  larger  transactions 
of  commerce  and  of  finance. 

Now,  if  I  may  believe  the  picture  which  I  see,  there  comes  into  the 
foreground  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  world,  the 
and  women  and  children  upon  whom  the  great  burden  of  sustaining  the 
world  must  from  day  to  day  fall,  whether  we  wish  it  to  do  so  or 
people  who  go  to  bed  tired  and  wake  up  without  the  stimulation  of  lively 
hope.  These  people  will  be  drawn  into  the  field  of  international  con- 
lultation  and  help,  and  will  be  among  the  wards  of  the  combined  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  This  is,  I  take  leave  to  say,  a  very  great  step  m  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  mere  conception  of  that. 
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Then,  as  you  will  notice,  there  is  an  imperative  article  concerning'  the 
publicity  of  all  international  agreements.  Henceforth  no  member  of  the 
League  can  claim  any  agreement  valid  which  it  has  not  registered  with  the 
secretary  general,  in  whose  office,  of  course,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  ex= 
amination  of  anybody  representing  a  member  of  the  League.  And  the 
duty  is  laid  upon  the  secretary  general  to  publish  every  document  of  that 
sort  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  suppost  most  persons  who  have  not  been  conversant  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  foreign  affairs  do  not  realize  how  many  hundreds  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  are  made  in  a  single  year,  and  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  more  unimportant  of  them  immediately.  Kow  uninteresting  it 
would  be  to  most  of  the  world  to  publish  them  immediately,  but  even  they 
must  be  published  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the  secretary  general 
to  publish  them. 

No  Exploitation  of  Helpless  Peoples. 

Then  there  is  a  feature  about  this  covenant  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  advances  that  have  been  made.  We 
are  done  with  annexations  of  helpless  peoples,  meant  in  some  instances  by 
some  powers  to  be  used  merely  for  exploitation. 

We  recognize  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  the  helpless  and  unde¬ 
veloped  peoples  of  the  world,  being  in  that  condition,  put  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  look  after  their  interests  primarily  before  we  use  them  for  our 
interests,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  this  sort  hereafter  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  League  to  see  that  the  nations  who  are  assigned  as  the  tutors 
and  advisers  and  directors  of  these  peoples  shall  look  to  their  interests 
and  their  development  before  they  look  to  the  interests  and  desires  of 
the  mandatory  nation  itself. 

There  has  been  no  greater  advance  than  this,  gentlemen.  If  you 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world  you  will  see  how  helpless  peoples 
have  too  often  been  a  prey  to  powers  that  had  no  conscience  in  the 
matter.  It  has  been  one  of  the  many  distressing  revelations  of  recent 
years  that  the  great  power  which  has  just  been,  happily,  defeated,  put 
intolerable  burdens  and  injustices  upon  the  helpless  people  of  some  of 
the  colonies  which  it  annexed  to  itself,  that  its  interest  was  rather  their 
extermination  than  their  development,  that  the  desire  was  to  possess 
their  land  for  European  purposes,  and  not  to  enjoy  their  confidence  in 
order  that  mankind  might  be  lifted  in  these  places  to  the  next  higher 
level. 

Now,  the  world,  expressing  its  conscience  in  law,  says  there  is  an 
end  of  that,  that  our  consciences  shall  be  settled  to  this  thing.  States 
will  be  picked  out  which  have  already  shown  that  they  can  exercise 
a  conscience  in  this  matter,  and  under  their  tutelage  the  helpless  peoples 
of  the  world  will  come  into  a  new  light  and  into  a  new  hope. 

Practical  aot  Human  Document. 

So  I  think  I  can  say  of  this  document  that  it  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  practical  document  and  a  human  document.  There  is  a  pulse 
of  sympathy  in  it.  There  is  a  compulsion  of  conscience  throughout  it. 
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It  is  practical,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  purify,  to  rectify,  to  elevate,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  observation  instructs  me,  this  is  in  one 
sense  a  belated  document.  I  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  has 
long  been  prepared  to  express  itself  in  some  such  way.  V/e  are  not  just 
now  discovering  our  sympathy  for  these  people  and  our  interest  in  them. 
We  are  simply  expressing  it,  for  it  has  long  been  felt,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  more  than  one  of  the  great  states  repre¬ 
sented  here — so  far  as  I  know,  all  of  the  great  states  that  are  represented 
here — that  humane  impulse  has  already  expressed  itself  in  their  dealings 
with  their  colonies,  whose  peoples  were  yet  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization. 

We  have  had  many  instances  of  colonies  lifted  into  the  sphere  of 
complete  self-government.  This  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  principle.  It 
is  the  universal  application  of  a  principle.  It  is  the  agreement  of  the 
great  nations  which  have  tried  to  live  by  these  standards  in  their  separate 
administrations  to  unite  in  seeing  that  their  common  force  and  their 
common  thought  and  intelligence  are  lent  to  this  great  and  humane 
enterprise. 

I  think  it  is  an  admission,  therefore,  for  the  most  profound  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  this  humane  decision  should  have  been  reached  in  a  matter  for 
which  the  world  has  long  been  waiting  and  until  a  very  recent  period 
thought  that  it  was  still  too  early  to  hope. 

Many  terrible  things  have  come  out  of  this  war,  gentlemen,  but  some 
very  beautiful  things  have  come  out  of  it.  Wrong  has  been  defeated,  but 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  more  conscious  than  it  ever  was  before  of 
the  majority  of  right.  People  that  v/ere  suspicious  of  one  another  can 
now  live  as  friends  and  comrades  in  a  single  family,  and  desire  to  do  so. 
The  miasma  of  distrust,  of  intrigue  is  cleared  away.  Men  are  looking 
eye  to  eye  and  saying:  “We  are  brothers  and  have  a  common  purjx)se. 
We  did  not  realize  it  before,  but  now  we  do  realize  it  and  this  is  our 
covenant  of  friendship.” 


ADDRESS  OF  LEON  BOURGEOIS, 

I  rise  to  express  the  deep  satisfaction  of  all,  and  of  France  more  than 
any  other  country,  because  she  is  among  the  countries  who  have  most 
suffered,  to  see  the  unity  of  our  wills  and  of  our  hearts  in  a  passionate 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  act  of  faith 
we  shall  do  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  good-will  that  has  been  that  of  the 
committee.  Under  the  eminent  chairmanship  of  President  Wilson  the 
committee  has  worked  with  all  their  hearts  to  attain  this  great  object. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  said  we  now  present  to  the  conference  and  to 
the  world  the  result  of  our  work,  but  we  do  not  present  it  as  something 
that  is  final,  but  only  as  the  result  of  an  honest  effort  to  be  discussed 
and  to  be  examined  not  only  by  this  conference,  but  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world. 

We  are  unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  this  scheme  must  be  presented 
to  the  world,  and  it  resulted  from  our  deliberation.  We  must  preserve  the 
character  of  unanimity  which  its  note  has  given  it.  We  still  retain  our 
rights  when  further  discussions  take  place  to  state  more  definitely  our 
views  on  some  details. 
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Signor  Orlando  has  said  hov;  difficult  li  seemed  at  the  beginning  to 
conciliate  two  apparently  contradictory  principles— that  of  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  and  that  of  the  limitations  that  nations  must  accept  in  order  to 
secure  the  reign  of  right  and  justice.  That  conciliation  has  taken  place 
without  effiort,  and  we  have  demonstrated  movement,  as  Signor  Orlando 
said,  by  walking. 

We  rise  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  a  war  like  that  which  we  have  just 
seen ;  we  rise  at  the  appeal  of  all  those  who  have  fallen  to  spare  their  off-’ 
spring  the  renewal  of  such  an  ordeal.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  war  in 
the  future  can  be  limited  to  a  small  area. 

Right  and  Justice  the  Basis  of  Settlement. 

The  independence  of  the  different  parts  and  different  interests  of  the 
world  has  become  such  that  no  conflict  can  be  limited.  It  is  that  the  whole 
world  may  keep  itself  from  danger  that  we  today  have  ordained  that  right 
and  Justice  must  be  the  basis  of  settlement  in  all  the  conferences.  In  the 
view  of  just  people  there  are  no  small  and  no  great  States.  All  are  and 
all  will  be  equal  before  the  principle  of  international  justice,  and  in  the 
tribunal  that  will  give  the  decisions  the  judges  will  sit,  not  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  one  particular  nation,  but  as  the  representatives  of  inter¬ 
national  right. 

This  is  a  principle  to  which  we  are  particularly  attached.  All  the 
States,  in  consenting  to  submit  to  international  justice,  take  at  the  same 
time  a  definite  pledge  to  guarantee  to  each  other  the  integrity  of  their 
territories  as  established  by  the  settlement  of  the  present  peace  treaty, 
and  also  to  guarantee  their  political  independence  against  future  aggres¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  object  of  our  scheme.  I  hope  the  means  which  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  it  will  allow  us  to  attain  our  object. 

We  have  established  a  certain  number  of  judicial  principles  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations  binding  the  States  together,  binding  them  to  a 
common  work  and  binding  them  to  the  truce  without  which  their  common 
development  would  be  impossible.  These  organizations,  the  creation  of 
v/hich  is  provided  for  in  the  last  articles  of  the  covenant,  are  similar  to 
some  which  have  existed  already,  but  which  v/ere  scattered  through 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  which  had  never  been  brought  together  to 
form  part  of  the  common  body  of  humanity.  The  foundation  is  now  laid, 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  organizations  will  be  multiplied  and  will  help 
humanity  more  and  more  to  attain  its  common  aims. 

We  have  been  unanimous  in  proclaiming  these  principles,  and  we 
have  felt  the  force  of  these  principles  so  much  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  strong  light  will  penetrate  even  into  the  darkest  ports,  that  the  light 
radiating  from  those  principles  will  find  its  way  in  lands  that  seem  to  be 
the  least  open  to  it. 

Peactical  Guarantee  Necessary. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  such  great  principles.^  We  must 
organize  a  system  of  guarantee  and  a  system  of  action,  both  Judicial  and 
practical.  The  plan  laid  down  is  a  clear  and  simple  one.  There  is  a 
council  where  all  the  States  are  represented  equally,  each  having  only  one 
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vote,  and  there  is  an  Executive  Committee  which  is  constituted  on  a 
different  principle.  But  even  in  this  case,  where  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  for  purposes  of  action  to  give  five  votes  to  the  larger  Powers,  the 
principle  of  equality  has  been  secured  by  giving  as  much  as  four  votes 
to  the  smaller  States. 

Respect  for  the  decision  given  by  that  body  will  be  assured  by  definite 
rules,  the  violation  of  which  shall  be  considered  as  an  act  of  war  against 
all  the  contracting  States.  If  one  State  (it  may  be  the  smallest  and  most 
remote  of  all  the  States)  is  attacked  without  jusification  then  the  whole 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  being  attacked,  and  v;ill  resist 

Limitation 'OF  Armaments, 

But  we  must  go  further.  In  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  irsterna- 
tional  sentences  there  must  be  a  limitation  of  armaments.  This  has  been 
the  wish  of  the  world  for  a  great  many  years.  What  was  formerly  so 
difficult  has  today  become  possible.  Our  victory  has  made  it  possible, 
because  it  has  enabled  us  to  disarm  the  barbaric  force  that  was  in  the  way 
of  such  an  improvement. 

That  limitation  must  be  such  that  no  State  can  be  capable  of  prevail¬ 
ing  against  the  will  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  each  State 
should  be  strong  enough  to  contribute  to  the  force  that  will  enable  the 
League  of  Nations  to  impose  its  will.  There  has  been  unanimity  upon 
all  these  points. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  I  wish  particularly  to  insist, 
because  they  are  connected  with  dangers  that  may  be  of  special  moment 
to  some  of  us,  dangers  that  may  arise  not  equal  for  all. 


Special  Dangers  for  Some  Nations. 

There  are  special  dangers  for  countries  like  France,  Belgium,  Serbia, 
and  the  new  States  that  are  in  the  stage  of  formation  in  Central  Europe. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  them  special  guarantees,  and  this  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  committee,  when  it  states  that  special  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  geographical  situation  of,  and  the  mode  of  application  to, 
each  State  in  the  scale  of  armaments.  Where  the  frontiers  are  more 
e.xposed  it  must  be  possible  to  have  stronger  systems  of  defense,  and 
possibly  also  greater  armaments. 

This  is  all  right,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  nations  that  happen  to  be  in  that  difficult  position  a 
special  burden.  It  will  hamper  them  in  the  peaceful  competition  that  is 
the  life  of  the  world. 

And  here  again  two  practical  questions  must  be  put.  To  give  all 
nations  necessary  security,  the  principle  of  the  limitation  of  armaments 
must  not  only  be  executed  but  executed  very  fast.  It  has  been  said 
(and  no  one  has  said  it  more  forcefully  than  President  Wilson)  that 
modern  war  has  become  a  war  of  material,  that  in  such  a  war  as  the  one 
we  have  just  seen,  and  such  as  we  hope  never  to  see  in  the  future,  what 
has  triumphed  has  been  science  turned  into  barbarism. 
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Control  of  Wae  Industries, 

Nov^lt  is  necessary  for  us  to  control  the  war  industries  all  over  the 
world.  The  nations,  who  are  the  contracting  parties  of  the  covenant, 
pledge  themselves  mutually  to  communicate  to  each  other  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  armaments  and  their  means  of  production.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan,  with  which  I  am  particularly  satisfied. 

At  the  same  time,  I  propose  an  amendment,  which  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention.  I  thought  i,t  would  be  necessary  to  institute  a  permanent  or¬ 
ganisation  for  purposes  of  inspection,  and  this  amendment  was  not  at  the 
moment  embodied  in  the  text.  We  have  accepted  the  text  as  it  is  before 
you,  and  we  now  mention  that  amendment.  It  is  because—as  the  whole 
scheme  is  going  to  be  discussed  by  the  world— it  is  better  that  all  the 
points  that  have  given  occasion  for  important  observations  should  be 
mentioned.  • 

International  Force  Urgent, 

Here  is  a  second  point.  Take  a  State  that  violates  the  international 
covenant.  That  ^State  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  against  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  and  all  are  prepared  to  compel  it  to  execute  its 
obligations.  But  war  is  not  something  that  can  proceed  at  once,  especially 
when  the  question  is  how  to  bring  together  forces  belonging  to  States 
which  are  very  different  from  each  other  and  may  be  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  Each  nation  will  have  to  wait  in  order  to  act  until  a  certain 
procedure  is  gone  through  and  until  for  each  particular  nation  a  vote  has 
been  taken  by  its  Parliament— -and  so  on.  This  means  time  and  delay. 

And,  supposing  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor  a  will  to 
precipitate  a  situation,  then  we  must  provide  for  the  possibility.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  the  means  of  resistance  studied 
and  concerted  action  prepared  before  the  occasion  arises.  This  would  be 
the  best  check  again  any  ill  design. 

^  If  the  would-be  aggressor  knows  that  resistance  is  fully  prepared 
against  any  action  such  as  he  contemplated  than  he  will  be  restrained. 
V/here,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows  that  no  such  preparation  exists  and 
lhat  sudden  action  on  his  part  would  encounter  no  prepared  and  well 
thought  out  resistance,  perhaps  he  would  not  be  restrained  and  it  would 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the  world 
has  passed  renewed  in  the  future,  we  ought  to  have  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  prepare  the  military  and  naval  means  of  execution  and  make  them 
ready  in  case  of  emergency. 

This  has  been  objected  to  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
because  it  involved  some  difficult  constitutional  problems.  This  is'why 
we  have  agreed  to  the  text  without  that  amendment,  but  we  think  the 
principle  of  that  proposed  amendment  ought  to  be  put  before  public 
opinion  at  the  same  time  as  the  scheme  to  which  we  have  agreed. 

I  hope  that  no  one,  either  here  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  will  be  mis¬ 
taken  about  my  intention.  I  will  not  say,  and  I  have  not  said,  a  word 
that  could  weaken  the  feeling  of  our  complete  and  hearty  unanimity. 
We  have  acted  with  one  heart  for  the  triumph  of  the  cause,  which  is 
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that  oi  our  conference,  the  cause  of  right  against  Yiolerxe,  the  cause  of 
right  against  might. 

We  believe  that  this  scheme  that  is  now  before  us  is  an  excellent  one. 
V/e  believe  in  its  virtues  and  its  possibilities.  The  observations  we  have 
made  on  some  points  will,  we  hope,  be  of  some  value  in  the  further  dis¬ 
cussions,  since  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  of  the  whole 
plan. 

Now  we  must,  at  the  end,  express  our  deep  gratitude  toward  our  col¬ 
leagues,  and  our  deep  gratitude  toward  President  Wilson,  who  presided 
over  our  labors  in  such  a  competent  way  and  with  such  high  spirit,  ana  we 
wish  still  more  to  express  the  sincere  wish  of  France  to  see  that  the  great 
pact  becomes,  possibly  with  some  improvement  on  the  two  points  I  have 
mentioned,  the  law  of  nations. 


ADDRESS  OF  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  rejoice  very  much  that  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  this  afternoon  has  been  pursued.  It  seems  to  me  a 
good  omen  for  the  great  project  in  which  we  are  engaged  that  before  its 
final  completion  it  should  have  been  published  to  the  world  and  laid  before 
all  its  people  for  their  service  and  for  their  criticism.  The  President  spoke 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  commission  over  which  he  presided  with 
such  distinction.  I  gladly  bear  my  testimony  to  the  complete  accuracy, 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  everything  which  he  has  said  about  it. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  such  colleagues,  and  but  for 
the  common  purpose  and  the  common  devotion  to  that  purpose,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  accomplished  the  task  set  before  us 
within  the  time  which  was  given  to  it.  For,  after  all,  the  problem 
which  we  were  engaged  in  solving  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  As  I  see  it, 
it  was  to  devise  some  really  effective  means  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world  consistent  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  national  sover¬ 
eignty. 

Important  Principles  Established. 

You  have  heard  the  covenant  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
on  its  details.  We  have  sought  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
establishing  certain  principles.  The  first  and  chiefest  of  them  is  that  no 
nation  shall  go  to  war  with  any  other  nation  until  every  other  possible 
means  of  settling  the  disputes  shall  have  been  fully  and  fairly  tried. 

Secondly,  we  lay  down  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  nation 
seek  forcibly  to  disturb  the  territorial  settlement  to  be  arrived  at  as  the 
consecjuence  of  this  peace  or  interfere  with  the  political  independence  of 
any  of  the  States  in  the  world.  These  are  the  two  great  precepts  which 
we  seek  to  lay  down  for  the  government  of  international  relations. 

And  we  have  recognized  that  if  these  principles  are  really  to  be  acted 
upon  we  must  go  one  step  further  and  lay  it  down  that  no  nation  must 
retain  armament  on  a  scale  fitted  only  for  aggressive  purposes.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  working  out  of  that  principle  will  be  difficult,  but  it  is  laid 
down  clearly  in  this  document,  and  the  organs  of  the  League  are  intrusted 
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with  the  duty  of  producing  for  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  world 
a  workable  scheme  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

And,  finally,  we  have  thought  that  if  the  world  is  to  be  at  peace  it  is 
not  enough  to  forbid  war.  We  must  do  something  more  than  that.  We 
must  try  and  substitute  for  the  principle  of  international  competition  that 
of  international  cooperation,  and  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  document 
a  number  of  clauses,  which  point  out  the  various  respects  in  which  the 
world  can  better  discharge  its  duties  by  the  cooperation  of  each  nation  for 
purposes  v/hich  are  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  them.  They  are  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  v/hat  may  be  done.  There  are  many  omissions. 

Questions  foe  International  Coopeeateon, 

There  is  one  clause  which  points  out  that  in  future  international 
cooperation  shall  be  made  subject  to  and  connected  with  the  League  of 
Nations,  Certainly  I  should  hope  that  there  are  such  questions  as  the 
opium  trade,  the  white  slave  traffic,  and,  ira  another  order  of  ideas,  the 
regulation  of  the  arteries  of  the  air,  which,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
this  document,  call  earnestly  for  effective  international  cooperation.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  if  we  can  once  get  the  nations  of  the  world  into  the  habit  of 
cooperating  with  one  another,  you  will  have  struck  a  great  blow  at  the 
source  or  origin  of  almost  all. the  world  v/ars  which  have  defaced  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Those,  I  believe,  are  the  principles  on  which  we  have  relied  for  the 
safeguarding  of  Peace. 

And  as  to  national  sovereignty,  we  have  thought,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  League  should  not  in  any  respect  interfere  with  the  international 
liberties  of  any  nation.  I  do  not  regard  the  clause  which  deals  v/ith  labor 
as  any  such  interference,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  real  progress  in 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  labor  can  be  hoped  for  except  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement.  Therefore,  although  the  conditions  of  labor  in  a 
country  are  a  matter  of  internal  concern,  yet,  under  the  conditions  under 
which  we  now  live  that  is  not  so  in  truth,  and  bad  conditions  of  labor  in 
one  country  operate  with  fatal  effect  in  depressing  conditions  of  labor 
in  another. 


No  Fear  of  Oppression  from  League. 

Secondly,  we  have  laid  down  (and  this  is  the  great  principle  of  the 
delegates  except  in  very  special  cases  and  for  very  special^reasons  which 
are  set  out  in  the  covenant)  that  all  action  must  be  unanimously  agreed  to 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  that  governs  international  relations. 
That  this  will  to  some  extent,  in  appearance  at  any  rate,  militate  against 
the  rapidity  of  action  of  the  organs  of  the  League  is  undoubted.  In  my 
judgment  that  defect  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  confidence 
that  it  will  inspire  that  no  nation,  whether  small  or  great,  need  fear  op¬ 
pression  from  the  organs  of  the  League. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  little  more  say.  The  President  has  pointed  out 
that  the  frame  of  the  organization  suggested  is  very  simple.  He  has 
alluded  to  some  respects  in  which  some  may  think  it  might  have  been 
more  elaborate,  but  I  agree  with  him  that  simplicity  is  the  essence  of  our 
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plan.  We  are  not  seeking  to  produce  for  the  world  a  building  finished 
and  complete  in  all  respects.  To  have  attempted  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  an  arrogant  piece  of  foHy.  All  we  have  tried  to  do — all  we  have 
hoped  to  do—is  to  lay  soundly  and  truly  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
successors  may  build.  I  believe  those  foundations  have  been  well  laid 
out,  and  it  depends  upon  those  who  come  after  us  what  will  be  the 
character  and  stability  of  the  building  erected  upon  them. 

If  it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  old  experiments  of  alliance,  designed 
for  however  good  a  purpose,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  our  attempt  is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  must  be  a  practical  thing  (and  this  is  the  real  point), 
instinct  with  a  genuine  attempt  to  achieve  the  main  objects  we  have  in 
view. 

And  if  those  who  build  on  those  foundations  really  believe  that  the 
interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  v/orld 
is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  each  nation  that  makes  it  up — that 
goes  to  compose  the  family—then  only  will  the  finished  structure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  be  what  it  ought  to  be — a  safeguard  and  a  glory  for 
the  humanity  of  the  world. 


SPEECH  OF  PREMIER  ORLANDO  OF  ITALY. 


If  I  have  asked  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  it  is  to  express  my  deep 
satisfaction  at  having  cooperated  in  the  first  production  of  what  is. going 
to  be  one  of  the  great  documents  of  history,  and  I  hope  that  my  present 
feeling  will  be  fully  justified. 

We  all  expect  from  the  discussion  and  development  of  the  present  act 
a  renewal  of  the  whole  world,  but  as  the  present  debate  has  for  its  object 
to  bring  the  whole  scheme  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  that  debate  my  personal  contribution. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  on  the  general  aim  of  the  scheme.  This 
has  been  formulated  by  the  men  who  have  the  highest  and  noblest  right 
to  do  it,  and  I  am  not  here  to  insist  upon  the  main  and  fundamental 
principles.  This  is  v/hat  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  done  with  vigorous 
lucidity  of  mind.  But  I  have  something  to  say  on  the  general  method 
upon  which  our  work  has  been  conducted. 


Conciliation  of  Two  Principles. 

Our  task,  gentlemen,  was  one  of  incomparable  difficulty.  We  were 
faced  with  two  absolute  principles,  the  conciliation  of  which  would  seem 
to  be  logically  impossible — on  one  side  the  sovereignty  of  States,  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  limitation,  and,  on  the  other  hand  a  limit,  imposed  upon  the 
action  of  States,  so  that  rights  might  be  conciliated  and  so  that  the  liberty 
of  States  should  not  include  the  liberty  of  doing  wrong. 

Now,  we  have  been  able  to  conciliate  these  two  principles  on  the  basis 
of  self-constraint.  The  Governments  have  recognized  that  limit,  and  they 
will  make  it  effective  in  each  case,  as  there  will  be  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
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I  do  not  forget  the  possibility  that  such  a  scheme  has  been  the  object 
of  attacks  by  skeptics,  some  of  them,  according  to  their  temper,  in  sorrow¬ 
ful  tones,  others  in  an  ironical  mood.  I  will  ansv/er  them  as  the  Greek 
philosopher  did,  when  the  reality  of  movement  was  denied  in  his  presence, 
and  he  answered  by  rising  to  his  feet  and  walking. 

The  possibility  of  collective  international  action  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  work  of  our  committee  itself,  there  being  eminent  statesmen 
there  representing  the  interests  of  the  most  divergent  national  existences, 
and  they  had  to  face  problems  which  were  difficult  and  puzzling.  ^  But 
even  in  spite  of  this  we  have  agreed  in  a  short  time  and  after  full  discus¬ 
sion,  where  all  the  difficulties  of  solution  were  shown,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  w'hich  of  the  solutions  was  the  best  and  wisest. 

We  reached  our  agreement  after  periods  of  suspense  and  reflection. 
Then  we  felt  that  something  was  growing  and  ripening,  as  a  grain  m  the 
earth,  and  what  has  taken  place  at  this  time  and  will  take  place  in  the 
future  is  but  an  example  of  how  that  idea  can  v/ork  in  its  reality  in  a 
tangible  form.  If  that  idea  is  going  to  be  transformed  into  a  reality  it 
is  because  of  the  generous  and  occult  influence  of  all  the  blood  that  has 
been  spilt,  of  all  the  terrible  bereavement  of  the  whole  world. 

After  great  wars  in  the  past  men  have  erected  splendid  monuments 
to  glorify  the  fallen  heroes,  with  their  names  inscribed  on  the  walls.  But 
the  greatest  monuments  of  the  world,  even  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  would 
not  be  equal,  under  the  present  circumstances,  where  millions  of  men 
have  died  for  a  cause,  to  this  document. 

The  pact  which  has  been  brought  here  today  is  the  monument  %ve 
intend  to  erect.  This  document  of  freedom  and  right  was  not  born  in 
vain,  and  it  represents  the  redemption  of  humanity  by  sacrifice. 
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OFFICIAL  SUMMARY 

Revised  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

{Cabled  from  Paris  by  authority  of  the  League  Commission') 

(1)  The  League  of  Nations  is  founded  in  order  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  to  secure  peace.  The  League  will  include : 

(a)  The  belligerent  States  named  in  a  document  annexed  to  the  cove¬ 
nant;  (b)  all  the  neutral  States  so  named,  and  (c)  in  the  future  any 
self-governing  country  whose  admission  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  States  already  members  of  the  League. 

Withdrawal 

A  State  may  withdraw  from  the  League,  providing  it  has  kept  its 
obligations  to  date,  on  giving  two  years’  notice. 

(2)  The  League  will  act  through  an  assembly  comprising  not 
more  than  three  representatives  of  each  of  the  member  States,  each 
State  having  only  one  vote,  and  a  council  comprising  for  the  present 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  five  great  powers  and  each  of  four 
other  powers  as  selected  from  time  to  time  by  the  assembly. 

Representation  in  Council 

The  number  of  powers  of  each  class  represented  on  the  council 
may  be  increased  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council  and  a 
majority  of  the  assembly.  Other  powers  have  the  right  to  sit  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  during  the  decision  of  matters  in  which  they  arc 
especially  interested. 

In  the  council,  as  in  the  assembly,  each  State  will  have  only  one 
vote.  Both  these  bodies  are  to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  the  council 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  other  times  if  required;  both  can  deal  with 
any  matter  that  is  of  international  interest  or  that  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world ;  the  decision  of  both  must  be  unanimous,  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  specified  cases,  matters  of  procedure,  for  instance,  being  decided 
by  a  majority  vote. 

The  League  will  have  a  permanent  secretariat,  under  a  Secretary 
General.  The  secretariat  and  all  other  bodies  under  the  League  may 
include  women  equally  with  men.  A  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  and  various  permanent  commissions  and  bureaus  are  also  to  be 
established. 

Reduction  of  Armaments 

(3)  The  member  States  agree: 

(a)  To  reduce  their  armaments,  plans  for  such  reduction  being 
suggested  by  the  council,  but  only  adopted  with  the  consent  of  the 
States  themselves,  and  thereafter  not  to  increase  them  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  council. 

(b)  To  exchange  full  information  of  their  existing  armies  and 
their  naval  and  military  programs. 

(c)  To  respect  each  other’s  territory  and  personal  independence, 
and  to  guarantee  them  against  foreign  aggression. 


Arbitration  and  Inquiry 

(d)  To  submit  all  international  disputes  either  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  council,  which  latter,  however,  may  not  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  any  dispute  whose  subject  matter  falls  solely  within  a 
State’s  domestic  jurisdiction;  in  no  case  to  go  to  war  till  three  months 
after  an  award,  or  a  unanimous  recommendation  has  been  made, 
and  even  then  not  to  go  to  war  with  a  State  which  accepts  the  award 
or  recommendation. 

Punishment 

(e)  To  regard  a  State  which  has  broken  the  covenant  as  having 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  the  League,  to  break  off  all  economic 
and  other  relations  with  it,  and  to  allow  free  passage  through  their 
territories  to  the  troops  of  those  States  which  are  contributing  armed 
force  on  behalf  of  the  League.  The  Council  is  to  recommend  what 
amount  of  force,  if  any,  should  be  supplied  by  the  several  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  but  the  approval  of  the  latter  is  necessary.  (States 
not  members  of  the  League  will  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  the  League  for  the  purpose  of  particular  disputes,  and  if  they  fail 
to  comply  may  be  forced.) 

“Open  Diplomacy” 

(f)  Not  to  consider  any  treaty  binding  till  it  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  League,  which  will  then  proceed  to  publish  it,  to  admit 
the  right  of  the  assembly  to  advise  the  reconsideration  of  treaties  and 
international  conditions  which  do  not  accord  with  present  needs,  and 
to  be  bound  by  no  other  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  covenant. 

A  State  which  breaks  its  agreements  may  be  expelled  from  the 
League  by  the  council. 

Monroe  Doctrine 

(4)  The  covenant  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  international  en¬ 
gagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Mandatories 

(5)  The  former  German  colonies  and  the  territories  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  are  to  be  administered  in  the  interests  of  civilization  by 
States  which  are  willing  to  the  mandatories  of  the  League,  which  will 
exercise  a  general  supervision. 

International  Responsibilities 

(6)  The  member  States  accept  certain  responsibilities  with  re¬ 
gard  to  labor  conditions,  the  treatment  of  natives,  the  white  slave 
traffic,  the  opium  traffic,  the  arms  traffic  with  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  countries,  transit  and  trade  conditions,  public  health  and  Red 
Cross  societies. 

(7)  The  League  is  recognized  as  the  central  body  interested  in 
coordinating  and  assisting  international  activities  generally. 

(8)  Amendments  to  the  covenant  require  the  approval  of  all  the 
States  on  the  council  and  a  simple  majority  of  those  in  the  assembly. 
States  which  signify  their  dissent  from  amendments  thus  approved 
are  not  bound  by  them,  but,  in  this  case,  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
League. 


HOW  THE  PRESS  LINES  UP 

Poll  of  1,377  Editors  Conducted  by  LITERAEY  DIGEST  Shows 
Large  Majority  Favor  “Proposed  League  ©f  Nations’* 

A  poll  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  published  in  the 
LITERARY  DIGEST  of  April  5  proves  that  President  Wilson  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  declared  that  “an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 
The  President  made  this  assertion  in  his  speech  in  New  York,  March 
4th.  Some  of  the  newspapers  challenged  his  skill  as  a  diagnostician 
of  popular  opinion.  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  set  about  probing  the 
truth  of  his  statement  by  the  only  method  available,  lacking  a  popular 
referendum.  The  results  it  dug  up  are  particularly  valuable  to  those 
who  are  working  for  a  League  in  this  country,  because  it  indicates 
where  their  efforts  should  focus: 

The  LITERARY  DIGEST  put  its  question  in  this  form: 

“Do  you  favor  the  proposed  League  of  Nations?” 

Thus  all  the  answers  referred  specifically  to  the  League  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Paris  Covenant.  Replies  were  received  from  1,377  news¬ 
papers,  and  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Of  these,  181  voted  “No,”  478  decided  “Yes,  conditionally,”  while 
whole-hearted  supporters  of  the  League  numbered  718 — fifty-nine 
more  than  the  two  other  groups  together. 

Whether  the  whole  decision  were  left  to  the  Republicans,  to  the 
Independents  or  to  the  Democrats,  the  League,  according  to  the 
DIGEST’S  report,  would  win.  Out  of  527  Republican  votes  cast,  114 
are  “Yes,”  306  “Yes,  conditionally,”  and  only  107  “No.”  Among  the 
Independents  205  voted  “Yes,”  51  “Conditionally,”  8  "No.”  The 
Democrats  declared  themselves  overwhelmingly  not  only  for  a  League, 
but  for  the  League:  “Yes,”  379;  “Conditionally,”  18;  “No,”  47. 


Vote  By  Sections 

In  each  one  of  the  officially  recognized  sections  of  the  country 
the  result  of  the  poll  showed  a  majority  favorable  to  a  League;  were 
the  issue  left  to  any  one  of  the  states  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  an  analysis  of  replies  according 


to  geographical  divisions: 
New  England  Section 


Yes .  40 

No .  14 

Conditional .  41 

Middle  Atlantic 

Yes . 122 

No  .  . .  37 

Conditional . 104 

East  North  Central 

Yes . 166 

No  . .  48 

Conditional . 132 

West  North  Central 

Yes .  85 

No .  29 

Conditional .  70 


South  Atlantic 

Yes .  75 

No .  13 

Conditional .  24 

East  South  Central 

Yes .  45 

No .  4 

Conditional .  7 

West  South  Central 

Yes .  88 

No .  8 

Conditional .  21 

Mountain 

Yes .  33 

No .  8 

Conditional .  30 


Pacific 

Yes  .  64 

No  .  20 

Conditional  .  49 


All  the  Hearst  papers  oppose  the  League  unconditionally.  So 
do  the  New  York  SUN,  the  New  York  TELEGRAM,  the  Washington 
POST,  the  Charleston  AMERICAN,  the  San  Antonio  LIGHT,  the  Buf¬ 
falo  EXPRESS,  the  Kansas  City  STAR  and  the  Chic^o  TRIBUNE. 
But  more  than  offsetting  this  opposition  is  the  unqualified  support  of 
thirty-three  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  the  con¬ 
ditional  approval  voted  by  seventeen  others. 

One  Mean’s  Meat,  Another’s  Poison 

The  reasons  given  for  approval  or  opposition  afford  an  inter¬ 
esting  study.  A  statement  made  by  one  editor  in  support  of  the 
League  is  put  forth  by  another  to  sustain  his  objections.  President 
Wilson’s  leadership  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  many  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  joining  a  League  ;  while  others  have  been  alienated  by 
the  President’s  attitude.  Again,  Senatorial  opposition  has,  in  some 
cases,  made  friends  for  the  League;  in  others  it  has  aroused  doubt 
and  disapproval.  By  far  the  most  frequent  objection  shov/n  by  the 
poll  is  the  fear  that  a  League  will  destroy  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
next  in  importance  comes  the  fear  of  encroachment  upon  our  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty.  The  subject  of  mandatories  is  seldom  mentioned, 
and  objections  based  on  economic  grounds  are  rare. 

Small  Papers  Also  Important 

“Some  of  the  opinions  quoted,”  continues  the  DIGEST,  “will  be 
those  of  small  newspapers  in  small  communities,  and  a  certain  type 
of  reader  may  retort,  ‘What  do  I  care  for  the  views  of  the  Bingville 
Bugle?’  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  cares  greatly.  Half  the  people 
live  in  small  communities.  Those  unillustrious  newspapers  reflect 
the  opinion  of  farmers,  of  miners,  of  village  shopkeepers.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  they  are  more  definitely  in  line  with  local  sentiment  than 
are  the  large  newspapers  of  large  communities.  _  Not  infrequently 
they  offset  the  influence  of  metropolitan  journals  circulating  in  small 
communities.  And  their  numbers,  all  told,  are  impressive.  Anything 
they  may  lack  in  individual  importance  they  make  up  in  aggregate 
importance.  In  any  crisis  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  they,  and 
not  the  metropolitan  press,  may  decide  the  issue.” 

The  following  analysis  indicates  the  total  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  which  replied  to  the  DIGEST’S  query: 


Democratic 


For . 

.  4,327,052 

Against  . 

.  121,912 

Conditional  . . . 

.  508,384 

4,957,348 

idependent 

For . 

.  3.648,141 

Against  . 

. »2,955,706 

Conditional  .... 

.  2,447,660 

9,051,507 

Republican 


For . . . 

.  1,911,256 

Against  . 

.  1,249,264 

Conditional  .... 

.  3,836,417 

6,996,937 

otals 

For . 

.  9,886,449 

Against  . 

.  4,326,882 

Conditional  .... 

.  6,792,461 

21,005,792 

^  Induding  the  2,488,976  circulation  of  tbe  Hearst  papers. 


Ratify  the  Covenant 


By 

WTTI.TAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Ex’President  «?/  the  United  States 


This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  We  should  be  for  or 
against  the  League  of  Nations  without  regard  to 
whether  we  think  it  will  bring  credit  to  our  party 
or  credit  to  any  man.  Personal  and  partisan  con¬ 
siderations  of  this  kind  are  reasons  which  should 
have  no  influence  with  us  in  determining  an  issue 
so  fateful  in  the  world’s  history  and  so  likely  to 
affect  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  mankind.  The  question  is,  will  the 
League  do  good  for  this  country  or  mankind?  If 
it  will,  let’s  favor  it. 
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Ratify  the  Covenant 


hy 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 


1'^HE  Treaty  of  Peace  that  the  fourteen  powers  have  presented 
to  the  German  representatives  for  their  signature  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  its  execution  upon  the  machinery  provided  by 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

If,  and  when,  the  Germans  sign  the  Treaty,  the  President  will 
bring  it  back  home  and  submit  it  to  the  Senate  as  a  single  docu¬ 
ment.  The  Constitutional  function  of  the  Senate  is  to  consider  the 
Treaty  and  to  ratify  or  reject  it.  It  may  ratify  it  conditionally, 
stating  the  conditions  upon  which  it  does  ratify  it.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  called  amendments  to  the  treaty. 

CHANGES  NOW  WILL  DELAY  PEACE 

The  ratifications,  however,  can  become  absolute  and  effective 
only  upon  the  acceptance  by  other  countries  of  the  amendments 
contained  in  these  conditions.  Treaties  have  been  ratified  with 
reservations  as  to  construction,  which,  not  objected  to  by  other 
nations,  have  created  a  binding  treaty ;  but  such  reservations  cannot 
be  substantial  amendments  of  the  Treaty,  eliminating  any  article 
or  changing  its  meaning,  without  requiring,  in  order  to  make  a 
binding  treaty,  that  the  other  countries  signing  the  treaty  shall 
consent  formally  to  the  amendments.  It  therefore  follows  that  if 
any  substantial  amendment  is  to  be  made  to  the  treaty  submitted 
by  the  President,  it  must  go  back  to  the  other  Powers  who  signed 
it  for  their  acceptance  and  approval.  This  includes  not  only  all  the 
Allied  Powers  which  formulated  the  treaty,  but  it  includes  Germany 
also.  Upon  those  who  insist  that  substantial  amendments  must  be 
made  to  the  treaty  will  therefore  fall  the  responsibility  for  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  peace  which  the  unconditional  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  will  at  once  bring  about. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  separate  the  Covenant  from  the 
Treaty  and  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  thus  truncated  or  dissected, 
with  the  idea  that  peace  will  follow  such  action  by  the  Senate. 
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The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  peace  might  thus  be  reached 
through  a  protocol  embodying  the  treaty  and  leaving  the  queshon 
of  the  League  to  further  consideration.  It  should  be  premised 
that  no  one  can  initiate  peace  except  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  this  power.  No 
one  can  make  a  protocol  of  peace  except  the  President,  if,  there¬ 
fore,  the  President  deem  it  essential  that  the  Senate  should  act 
upon  the  Treaty  as  he  submits  it,  there  can  be  no  protocol  as  long 
as  he  maintains  that  attitude,  nor  indeed  could  the  protocol  be  con¬ 
cluded  without  the  consent  of  Germany.  In  other  words,  all  these 
propositions  are  nothing  but  conditional  ratification  on  the  oasis  of 
radical  amendments,  and  they  all  will  postpone  indefinitely  the 
coming  of  peace.  Meantime  the  other  great  Powers,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  as  they  are  now  reported,  can  ratify  the  Treaty 
and  establish  peace  with  Germany  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  In 
this  way  the  anomalous  condition  will  be  presented  of  a  state  of 
war  between  Germany  and  ourselves,  while  peace  prevails  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  P'rance,  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  Germany  and  Japan.  This  obviously  disadvantageous 
condition  for  our  industries  and  this  delay  in  the  resumption  of  our 
trade  with  Germany  should  make  the  business  community  of  the 
United  States  scrutinize  with  care  the  reasons  for  substantially 
amending  the  Covenant  or  attempting  to  dissect  it  out  of  the  Treaty. 
Of  coursq,  if  the  Covenant  exposes  our  country  to  danger  and  risk 
that  we  should  not  assume,  the  consideration  which  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  should  not  be  allowed  weight  and  the  Treaty  and  the  Cov¬ 
enant  should  be  rejected,  at  whatever  cost  of  inconvenience  or  de¬ 
lay.  But  the  necessary  halt  in  the  coming  of  that  era  of  prosperity 
which  merely  awaits  permanent  peace  and  the  losses  which  it  will 
entail  upon  this  country  require  the  business  men  and  all  others 
to  examine  with  the  closest  scrutiny  and  care  the  arguments  made 
against  the  Covenant  and  its  inclusion  m  the  Treaty. 

MANY  OBJECTIONS  FAR-FETCHED 
There  has  been  much  general  attack  on  the  Treaty,  much  empha¬ 
sizing  of  dangers  which  could  arise  only  in  remote  contingencies 
and  much  straining  of  the  meaning  of  ordinary  words  into  unusual 
and  impossible  significance  in  order  to  sustain  objections  to  the 
Covenant.  There  have  been  far-fetched  prohibitions  to  such  a 
Covenant  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  judicial  authority 
and  actual  precedent  bolll  refute.  With  the  result  of  the  rejection 
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of  the  Treaty,  or  its  substantial  amendment,  now  clearly  before  tn© 
country,  these  objections  must  pass  in  closest  review  and  must  be 
clearly  sustained  if  the  inconvenience  and  burden  and  delay  of  re¬ 
jection  or  amendment  are  to  be  justified.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  amendment  to  the  Covenant  as  first  reported,  by  which, 
should  we  find  after  ratification  and  actual  operation  of  the  Treaty 
that  any  of  the  criticisms  of  it  were  justified,  we  can  within  two 
years  withdraw  from  further  obligations  of  the  Treaty.  More  than 
that,  there  is  the  power  of  amendment  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
nine  of  the  powers  whose  representatives  constitute  the  Council  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  League,  a  means  of  changing 
provisions  which  prove  to  be  burdensome,  which  will  enable  the 
perfecting  of  the  League  as  experience  shall  require. 

A  phase  of  the  discussion  of  the  League  has  been  the  tendency 
to  concentrate  it  on  particular  features  or  articles  thought^  to  ^be 
dangerous,  and  to  omit  the  presentation  of  the  general  organization 
of  the  League  and  its  great  and  useful  machinery  for  rendering  war 
improbable  and  making  peace  permanent. 

I  shall  begin,  therefore,  with  the  four  great  steps  taken  in  the 
League  to  achieve  this  purpose,  and  show  its  value  to  the  world 
and  to  us  to  be  so  capital  that  we  ought  to  allow  no  minor  objection 
or  doubt  to  deprive  us  of  their  inestimable  benefits.  The  Covenant 
does  not  create  a  supersovereign.  It  delegates  to  no  managing  com¬ 
mittee  or  body  the  power  to  act  for  members  of  the  League.  It  is 
not  that  kind  of  League,  however  effective  such  a  League  might 
be.  The  Covenant  is  an  agreement  for  co-operation  by  members 
of  the  League  to  achieve  its  purpose.  The  members  are  them¬ 
selves  to  act  and  to  delegate  to  no  other  body  the  power  to  act  for 
them.  They  are  to  act  through  their  constitutional  agencies.  With 
us,  if  a  boycott  is  to  be  levied,  it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether 
this  obligation  has  arisen  under  the  Treaty  and  Covenant,  and  then 
to  levy  the  necessary  embargo.  If  military  forces  are  to  be  used, 
it  is  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  so  used,  and 
to  authorize  their  obligations  and  use.  If  armament  is  to  be  limited, 
it  is  for  the  treaty-making  power,  or  Congress,  to  consent  to  the 
limit  and  for  Congress  to  keep  within  it. 

COUNCIL  AND  ASSEMBLY 

*  There  are  two  bodies  provided  for  in  the  organization  of  the 
League.  One  is  the  Council  of  nine  members,  five  of  them  to  be 
representatives  of  the  five  great  powers,  the  United  States,  the 
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British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  four  of  them  to  repre¬ 
sent  four  other  powers  selected  by  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
consists  of  representatives  of  all  the  members  of  the  League.  Each 
country  may  have  from  one  to  three  delegates,  and  can  only  cast 
one  vote.  The  function  of  the  Council  is  advisory  and  recom¬ 
mendatory  in  respect  to  all  the  functions  of  the  League.  It  is  the 
agency  through  which  members  of  the  League  are  advised  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  through  which  they  can  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
co-operation.  It  is  a  more  active  body  than  the  Assembly  and  meets 
more  frequently,  and  has  many  more  duties.  One  of  them  is  to  act 
as  a  mediatory  body  when  the  parties  do  not  agree  upon  arbitration. 
The  Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  can  admit  new  members  to 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  If  either  party  desires,  it  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  as  a  mediating  body  for  the  Council.  It  also  has  the  func¬ 
tion  of  pointing  out  inconsistencies  between  existing  treaties  of 
League  members  and  their  obligations  under  the  League. 

ARMAMENT  RACE  FOSTERED  WAR 

The  first  of  the  four  great  steps  taken  by  the  League  during  the 
maintenance  of  peace  is  the  limitation  of  armament  provided  for  in 
the  eighth  article.  The  Council  is  to  consider  all  world  armaments, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  military  commission  is  to  determine  a  plan  for 
a  general  reduction  of  armaments  and  fix  the  limit  for  each  nation 
member  of  the  League  in  that  plan.  The  plan  is  then  submitted  to 
the  several  nations  for  discussion  and  agreement.  When  the  nations 
have  agreed  to  a  plan,  or  to  such  amendments  of  it  as  they  require, 
they  covenant  to  keep  within  the  .limit  fixed  and  agreed  upon  for  a- 
period  of  ten  years  unless  the  Council  increases  the  limit  in  view 
of  changed  conditions. 

The  importance  of  this  provision  cannot  be  overstated  in  securing 
peace.  The  chief  factor  in  bringing  the  w'orld  into  this  great  war 
was  the  race  of  competitive  armaments  between  the  nations.  After 
the  wars  of  Prussia  with  Denmark,  Austria  and  France,  a  German 
Empire  was  formed  by  Bismarck  on  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  conscription  of  all  the  youth  of  Germany, 
with  great  effort,  expense  and  preparation  for  war,  in  strategic 
railways,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  possible  military  equip¬ 
ment,  was  entered  upon.  Not  only  that,  but  Germany  stimulated 
her  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  to  a  similar  course.  For  national  safety 
France  and  Russia  were  compelled  to  enter  into  their  great  plans 
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of  cc)nscriptiori  and  military  preparation  'to  defend  themselves 
against  the  possible  aggression  of  Germany  and  the  threat  of  her 
armament.  Later  on,  there  was  a  similar  race  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  in  naval  matters.  Such  enormous  armaments 
had  four  evil  results.  One  was  the  burdensome  taxation  upon  the 
peoples  engaged.  The  second  was  the  removal  from  the  fields  of 
production,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  conscription,  of  all  the  young 
men  of  the  country.  The  third  was  the  truculence  and  temptation 
to  war  which  the  possession  of  such  a  powerful  instrument  gave  to 
the  Kaiser.  He  used  it  in  seeking  diplomatic  triumphs  in  the  Con¬ 
gresses  of  Nations,  explaining  them  by  the  declaration  that  he  had 
won  them  by  standing  forth  “in  his  shining  armor,”  or  by  rattling 
the  sword  in  his  scabbard.”  Undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  Germany 
was  ahead  in  the  race  of  armament,  that  Russia  was  slow  in  the 
execution  of  its  plan  for  strategic  railways,  and  France  had  not 
perfected  its  new  purpose  in  respect  to  artillery  and  consciiptlon 
led  Germany  to  accept  the  Austrian-Serbian  difficulty  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  use  of  its  perfect  military  establishment  to  realize  its 
dreams  of  empire.  Without  its  success  in  the  race  of  armament, 
it  never  would  have  conceived  such  dreams.  In  this  sense,  theie- 
fore,  this  race  of  armament  caused  the  war.  The  fifth  great  evil 
from  this  competitive  system  was  the  enormous  destructiveness  of 
the  war  and  the  savage  character  which  this  German  preparation 
gave  it.  It  was  a  war  of  the  German  people  against  other  peoples. 
It  was  a  war  in  which  the  extensive  scope  -of  the  German  people  s 
weapons  included  non-combatants— men,  women  and  children— m 
its  bloody  purpose,  and  in  which  the  permanent  devastation  of 
countries,  with  the  ulterior  object  of  the  successful  industrial  and 
commercial  advantage  of  the  Conqueror,  was  clear.  When  such 
suffering,  such  immense  loss  of  life,  such  world-wide  disaster  have 
grown  out  of  this  race  of  armament,  are  we  not  justified  in  assuming 
any  burden  and  restriction  to  prevent  its  inevitable  recurrence? 

LIMITATION  BY  FORCE  AND  AGREEMENT 

How  are  we  to  limit  it?  We  limit  it,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
by  compulsion— by  compulsion  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Those 
nations  which  dictated  the  peace  must  unite  to  maintain  it.  The 
only  way  we  can  limit  it  among  the  Allies  is  by  agreement,  and  it 
is  that  agreement  which  Article  VIII  in  the  League  provides  for. 
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What  is  the  objection?  It  is  said  that  if  we  limit  our  armament 
we  paralyze  our  government  in  its  defense  of  our  liberties  and  our 
institutions  against  external  aggression,  and  we  expose  ourselves 
“naked  to  our  enemies.”  The  objection  is  entirely  without  weight. 
We  limit  our  armament  in  consideration  of  the  nations  of  the 
League  limiting  theirs.  Our  limit  is  adjusted  proportionately  to 
theirs,  having  due  regard  to  the  more  or  less  exposed  position  of 
each  nation,  its  obligations  to  the  League  and  its  need  for  domestic 
use  of  armament. 

Secondly,  if  other  nations  can  safely  agree  to  disarm,  cannot  we? 
We  have  an  ocean  between  us  and  Europe  where  the  greatest  danger 
of  disturbance  is,  and  we  have  an  ocean  between  us  and  Asia.  If 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  with  their  recent  enemies  just 
across  the  border  from  them,  can  agree  to  limit  armament,  why 
cannot  we? 

Again,  is  it  not  rather  absurd  and  humorous  for  us  to  be  so  sensi¬ 
tive  now  in  respect  to  the  proportionate  reduction  of  the  armament 
under  the  general  plan,  when  never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
have  we  had  an  adequate  armament  at  the  beginning  of  any  war 
or  until  we  could  make  hasty  preparatidh  for  that  war?  1  venture 
to  prophesy  that  if  the  League  is  ratified  and  the  agreement  to  dis¬ 
arm  is  made,  and  the  limit  fixed  for  us,  we  shall  never  reach  that 
limit  until  war  is  on  us  and  that  the  limit  imposed  will  not  constitute 
the  slightest  embarrassment  to  Congress. 

Again,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  summoned  a  conference  at  The 
Hague,  and  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  that  congress  was  to  secure 
a  mutual  and  common  limitation  of  armament  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  it  was  prevented  by  the  obdurate  refusal  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  give  the  slightest  support  to  such  a  proposal.  Our  own 
delegates  were  instructed  to  press  in  favor  of  it.  The  public 
opinion  of  this  country  undoubtedly  supported  that  instruction. 
Now  these  objectors  propose  that  we  shall  take  the  place  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  our  refusal  to  join  in  a  common  limit  of  armament,  and 
so  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  League. 

INVOLVES  FAMILIAR  PRINCIPI-feS 

It  is  further  objected  that  an  agreement  to  limit  armament  in  a 
treaty  on  our  part  is  unconstitutional.  The  treaty-making  power 
has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  include  that  of  making  any 
contract  for  our  nation  with  another  relating  to  any  subject  matter 
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which  is  usually  included  in  treaties  between  nations,  save  only 
that  we  may  not  change  the  form  of  our  government  or  cede  land 
of  a  State  without  its  consent.  The  limitation  of  armament  is  one 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  peace  treaties,  and  has  always  been. 
Therefore,  it  comes  within  the  definition  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
a  subject  matter  proper  for  contract  by  our  treaty-making  power. 

More  than  this,  we  made  such  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  which  we  agreed  to  limit  our  naval 
armament  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  consideration  of  her  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  we  have  kept  that  treaty  alive  and  maintained  it 
for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  not  thought  to  be  unconstitutional 
then ;  its  validity  has  not  been  questioned  during  that  one  hundred 
years  of  itsjife;  and  we  have  all  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
made  it  and  kept  it.  Certainly,  if  authority  and  precedent  can 
establish  constitutional  validity,  they  do  so  in  this  case. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  Council  may  increase  the  limit  of  arma¬ 
ment  needed  in  the  ten  years,  and  that  therefore  it  leave  it  to  an 
outside  authority  to  govern  our  course  in  this  respect,  it  is  sufiicient 
to  answer  that  as  we  have  the  full  authority  to  make  an  agreement 
for  ten  years,  the  mere  fact  that  the  agreement  may  be  made  less 
stringent  by  the  action  of  the  Council  during  that  ten  years  cannot 
invalidate  the  agreement.  As  the  council  must  act  unanimously,  no 
change  can  be  made  in  varying  the  proportion  between  armaments 
unless  by  the  consent  of  our  representative  in  that  council ;  and 
therefore  by  our  own  consent.  So  much  for  the  first  step  in  the 
Covenant. 

ARTICLE  X  — HEART  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  second  great  step  forward  involved  in  this  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  is  Article  X,  by  which  the  members  of  the  League  undertake 
to  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
independence  of  all  its  members.  This  in  effect  is  an  organization 
of  the  united  power  of  the  nations  of  the  League  to  maintain  and 
preserve  an  international  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 
It  is  the  union  of  the  nations  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  conquest 
which  led  Germany  to  drag  this  world  into  the  awful  war  through 
which  it  has  just  passed.  It  is  the  effective  answer  of  the  nations 
to  the  German  declaration  of  principle  that  “Might  makes  right.” 
It  is  the  protection  of  the  smaller  nations  against  the  spoliation  of 
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them  by  the  larger  and  more  powerful  nations.  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  League  and  it  is  the  effort  of  the  world  of  law-abiding  nations 
to  defeat  forever  the  greedy  purposes  of  militarism,  whether  of 
Germany  or  any  other  nation. 

It  is  said  that  this  will  involve  the  United  States  in  wars  to  pro¬ 
tect  nations  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  in  whose  welfare  we  have 
no  interest,  and  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  money  and  the  lives 
of  our  boys  in  which  we  ought  not  to  involve  our  country.  This 
is  not  true.  The  effect  of  the  organization  of  the  League,  with  the 
threat  against  any  nation  who  should  violate  Article  X  and  attempt 
a  war  of  conquest  against  another  nation,  will  be  to  restrain  that 
nation  and  prevent  its  beginning  war.  The  knowledge  that  there 
would  be  visited  upon  it  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  united 
nations,  first  by  a  universal  isolation,  and,  second,  by  united  military 
forces,  will  render  such  wars  most  improbable.  We  employ  a 
police  force  not  because  the  members  of  that  force  are  constantly 
engaged  in  clubbing  men  who  violate  the  law,  but  because  their 
presence  restrains  the  men  who  wish  to  violate  the  law.  The  very 
organization  of  the  League,  with  the  force  behind  it,  is  the  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  that  will  prevent  war.  Only  in  infrequent  cases  wilt 
war  result.  Take  a  well-known  instance.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
nearly  a  century  old.  It  notified  the  world  that  we  would  resist  by 
force  any  European  nation  violating  Article  X  against  any  Amer¬ 
ican  nation.  American  statesmen  there  were  who  said  it  would 
involve  us  in  constant  war,  yet  for  a  century  we  have  maintained 
the  doctrine  without  firing  a  shot  or  losing  a  man.  No  European 
nation,  when  greed  for  colonies  was  rife,  cared  to  engage  in  any 
war  with  us  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  an  American  State  and  gain 
a  colony  in  this  hemisphere. 

WEAK  NATIONS  CHIEF  BENEFICIARIES 

Under  the  recommendations  of  the  Council,  which  is  to  act 
unanimously,  and  in  which  we  have  a  representation,  we  can  be 
sure  that  our  activities  will  be  called  for  only  under  a  reasonable 
plan  for  distributing  the  burden  of  united  action  under  Article  X. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Article  X  is  in  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  with  her  far-flung  empire,  to  preserve  her  territorial 
integrity  through  the  aid  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  suggestion.  Can  any  one  point 
out  in  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  any  war  against  Great 
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Britain  to  take  away  territory  from  her  by  a  foreign  country?  No, 
war  of  that  sort  is  not  originally  begun  against  a  nation  as  powerful 
as  Great  Britain.  Wars  are  begun  as  Austria  began  her  war  against 
Serbia;  because  Serbia  was  a  weak  nation  and  Austria  a  strong  one ; 
and  this  guaranty  is  in  the  interest  of  the  weaker  nations  whom 
it  is  to  our  benefit  to  protect  against  a  war  of  conquest  that  will 
ultimately  involve  the  world  as  the  attack  upon  Serbia  did. 

Another  objection  made  to  this  article  is  that  if  Ireland  were  to 
rebel  against  England  and  seek  to  establish  herself  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic,  England  could  invite,  under  this  Article  X,  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  assist  her  in  suppressing  this  rebellion 
or  revolution.  This  is  utterly  unfounded,  because  Article  X  is  only 
an  understanding  to  preserve  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde¬ 
pendence  against  external  aggression.  Nations  must  take  care  of 
their  own  revolutions,  and  if  their  conduct  of  Government  is  such 
that  revolutions  occur  and  new  nations  are  established  out  of  the 
old  ones,  there  is  nothing  in  Article  X  to  prevent, 

PEACEABLE  SETTLEMENT 

The  third  great  step  forward  in  the  League  is  to  be  found  in 
Article  XII  and  the  following,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the 
peaceful  settling  of  differences  between  members  of  the  League  by 
arbitration  or  by  mediation,  through  the  Council  or  the  Assembly, 
and  a  covenant  of  the  nations  not  to  begin  war  until  after  the 
machinery  for  settling  differences  peaceably  shall  have  been  tried 
and  failed  and  until  three  months  after  an  award  by  arbitration  or 
a  unanimous  report  of  recommendation  of  settlement  by  the 
mediating  body,  which  is  the  Council  or  the  Assembly,  and  a  failure 
to  comply  with  either.  In  other  words,  the  differences  are  to  be 
heard,  evidence  is  to  be  taken,  arguments  are  to  be  made,  and  more 
than  a  year  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  discussion  and  decision,  in  pos¬ 
sessing  each  side  of  the  attitude  of  the  other,  and  in  bringing  the 
parties  together  for  conference  to  see  if  some  agreement  cannot  be 
reached.  All  of  this  is  likely  to  result  in  a  peaceable  settlement  of 
most  differences,  influenced  by  public  opinion  of  the  world,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  If  any  nation  begins  war, 
in  violation  of  this  Covenant  to  await  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
differences,  as  above,  then  the  penalizing  article  applies,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  League  are  bound  to  initiate  at  once  a  universal 
boycott  against  the  outlaw  nation,  a  boycott  that  will  cut  off  all 
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Commercial  and  trade  relations  with  the  world,  all  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  all  diplomatic  relations  with  other  nations;  a  boycott  that 
will  hold  up  food  and  raw  material  from  the  recalcitrant  nation, 
will  prevent  its  selling  its  products  in  foreign  market,  will  hold  up 
the  payment  of  the  debts  due  it,  and  will  in  every  way  impose  upon 
it  a  withering  isolation  that  will  be  nearly  as  destructive  as  war.  If 
that  does  not  do,  then  provision  is  made  by  recommendation  of  the 
Council  for  a  military  expedition  by  the  members  of  the  League  to 
add  to  the  economic  pressure  of  the  boycott  the  military  force. 
This  is  not  a  war-proof  machine.  It  may  not  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  war,  but  it  will  render  it  so  remote  that  the  progress  made 
by  it  towards  permanent  peace  is  of  the  most  substantial  character. 

The  same  objections  are  made  to  this  step  as  to  that  of  Article  X, 
that  it  will  involve  us  in  trouble  with  remote  nations,  and  possible 
wars.  There  is  the  same  answer,  namely,  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
union  of  the  nations  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  the  League  will 
[)revent  its  violation  by  reckless  members.  For  the  same  purpose 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  League  that  where  difficulties  arise  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  League  and  non-members,  or  between  non¬ 
members  (because  the  League  asserts  its  interests  in  all  wars  of 
international  character)  by  which  the  Council  is  authorized  to  sum¬ 
mon  any  non-member  having  a  difference  with  a  member  of  the 
League,  or  any  two  non-members  having  differences  between  them, 
and  invite  them,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  differences  peace¬ 
ably,  to  become  temporary  members  of  the  League  and  thus  to 
imix)se  on  them  the  obligations  of  the  League  and  impose  on  them, 
if  they  violate  such  obligation,  the  penalties  provided  in  Article 
XVI.  In  this  way  the  whole  world  is  reached  and  brought  under 
the  obligations  of  the  League  to  prevent  war. 

OPEN  DIPLOMACY 

The  fourth  great  step  forward  is  that  compelling  open  diplomacy. 
All  treaties  made  between  nations  are  to  conform  to  the  obligations 
of  the  members  of  the  League,  and  future  treaties  are  not  to  have 
effect  until  they  have  been  recorded  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  League. 
In  this  way  the  cards  are  to  be  played  face  up  on  the  table.  There 
are  to  be  no  secret  agreements  between  nations,  but  each  nation  is 
to  know  what  the  obligation  of  other  nations  is.  Secret  treaties, 
secret  ententes,  have  in  the  past  been  fruitful  of  wars  and  inter¬ 
national  injustice.  They  are  thus  to  be  abolished. 
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With  these  four  great  steps  secured  by  mutual  covenants  we  have 
a  right  to  say  that  immense  progress  will  be  made  toward  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  permanent  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  the  scourge  of 
war.  If  we  have  another  general  war,  as  we  are  likely  to  have 
unless  we  have  a  League,  not  now  but  in  ten  years  or  in  twenty 
years,  it  will  be  as  much  more  destructive  than  this  war  as  this  war 
was  more  destructive  than  the  last  war.  We  went  into  this  war 
because  we  wished  to  end  German  militarism  and  because  we  feared 
that  if  German  militarism  prevailed  in  this  war,  Gennany  would 
dominate  the  world  and  would  curtail  world  independence  and 
world  freedom  of  nations.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
with  the  inevitable  competition  in  armament  which  will  follow  the 
absence  of  a  League  of  Nations,  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  which  led  to  this  war,  and  then  the  increased  destructive¬ 
ness  of  the  next  war  into  which  we  shall  certainly  be  drawn  as  we 
\vere  into  this,  will  bring  about  something  equivalent  to  world 
suicide.  There  is,  therefore,  the  heaviest  obligation  on  us,  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  both  in  our  own  interests  and  in 
that  of  the  world,  to  unit©  in  this  League  of  Nations  and  give  it 
strength  and  effectiveness,  which  it  cannot  have  unless  we  join^it. 
We  are  the  most  disinterested  nation  entering  it,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  so,  the  fact  that  we  represent  pure  democracy,  will  give  the 
League  the  prestige  and  confidence  of  the  world  that  it  might  not 
otherwise  have.  The  knowledge  by  the  world  that  we  are  in  the 
League  and  that  our  power  is  united  with  that  of  all  the  others 
will  have  a  moral  effect  to  prevent  war,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  overestimated.  • 

LEAGUE  FIRST  PEACE  REQUISITE 

Criticisms  have  been  made  of  this  league  of  various  kinds.  These 
criticisms  have  led  to  suggestions  for  amendments  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  upon  which  most  friends  of  the  League  have  agreed  have 
now  been  adopted.  Therefore,  we  may  well  hope  that  many  of  the 
Senators  who  announced  in  so-called  "Round  Robins”  that  the 
League  as  reported  was  not  acceptable  will  ultimately  acquiesce  in 
the  amended  League.  They  asked  that  the  League  be  postponed 
until  after  the  peace  treaty  imposing  terms  upon  Germany  should  be 
signed.  The  difficulty  about  that  proposition  was  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  Europe  no  peace  treaty  would  be  effective  unless  the 
nations  dictating  this  peace  to  Germany  shall  themselves  constitute 
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a  Leagae  of  Nations.  That  required  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  where  it  has  been  put. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  necessary.  Under  the  terms  of 
peace  to  be  meted  out  to  Germany  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  racial  units  has  been  followed,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
independent  States  are  to  be  created  where  there  %vere  but  four 
empires  before.  Seven  of  them  are  to  be  republics  and  the  others 
are  put  under  autonomous  governments,  which  are  mandataries  or 
agents  of  the  League.  The  peace  treaty  determiraing  the  rights  of 
these  numerous  new  and  old  states  in  the  sphere  of  war  is  long  and 
complicated.  Differences  in  construction  and  in  claims  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  must  arise.  There  must  be  some  method  of  peaceable 
settlement  through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  League,  and  then 
such  settiement.must  be  enforced  by  the  power  of  the  League.  The 
treaty  cannot  enforce  itself  in  the  face  of  an  unrepentant  Germany. 

OUR  OBLIGATIONS  NOT  ENDED 

We  are  not  a  slacker  nation  and  we  don’t  intend  to  be:  We  helped 
fight  this  war.  Our  allies  had  been  fighting  for  three  years  before 
before  we  joined  tiie  war.  Then  we  came  in  and  helped  them 
wm  it.  Our  intervention  was  necessary  to  win  the  war,  but  our 
obligation  to  our  allies  for  what  they  did  for  us  continues,  and  it 
will  be  a  weak  and  disloyal  policy  on  our  part  if,  just  when  it  was 
necessary  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  all  the 
nations,  we  withdrew  and  made  to  fail,  by  our  withdrawal,  the 
clinching  of  the  purposes  of  war. 

There  is  no  transfer  of  sovet'eignty  under  this  League  to  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly.  The  Council  only  recommends  and  pro¬ 
poses  and  advises.  It  does  not  command  or  direct  or  order.  The 
chief  attacks  upon  the  League  rest  entirely  on  the  claim  that  the 
word  “recommend”  means  to  “command,”  and  that  the  word  “ad¬ 
vise  means  to  direct,”  and  that  the  word  “propose”  means  to 
“order.”  This  is  an  utterly  unwarranted  and  strained  construction 
of  the  League  which  every  fair-minded  man  should  see.  The  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  under  the 
League  itself  are  not  fixed  by  the  Council.  They  are  created  by  the 
words  of  the  League  and  they  are  to  be  discharged  and  performed 
by  Congress,  the  constitutional  agent  of  the  United  States  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  obligations  under  treaties.  Congress  has  the  power  to  dis¬ 
honor  such  obligations,  but  it  is  a  dishonorable  course  for  Congress 
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to  pursue.  The  treaty-making  power  permits  the  entering  into  such 
obligations.  We  have  done  it  before.  We  have  agreed  to  make  war 
and  we  have  agreed  not  to  make  v/ar,  in  treaties.  We  have  agreed 
to  limit  our  armament  in  treaties,  one  of  which  has  lasted  for  one 
hundred  years,  in  respect  to  our  armament  upon  the  Great  Lakes 
between  us  and  Canada.  If  we  levy  a  boycott,  it  is  for  Congress 
to  levy  it  and  to  determine  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  levying 
the  boycott  under  the  obligations  of  the  League.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  change  in  the  form  of  our  Government  by  reason  of  our 
performing  the  obligations  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

TRUTH  BETWEEN  EXTREMES  OF  CRITICISM 
In  the  opposition  to  the  League,  we  find  this  curious  difference 
among  the  bitterest  of  critics.  One  class  insists  that  it  creates  a 
super-sovereignty  and  an  oligarchy  which  will  control  our  inter¬ 
national  relationships  and  will  really  deprive  us  of  sovereignty.  The 
other  class,  with  equal  persistence,  decries  the  League  as  absolutely 
worthless  in  the  cause  of  peace,  because  it  is  said  to  be  withoutteeth 
and  has  no  governing  body  necessary  to  secure  from  it  prompt  and 
effective  action.  The  truth  lies  between.  It  has  no  managing  body 
to  which  the  nations  delegate  their  powers,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  that  it  is  without  teeth.  It  depends  for  its  success  and  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  cause  of  peace,  upon  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  to  which 
the  nations  pledge  themselves  by  the  terms  of  the  League.  If  they 
maintain  this  spirit  of  co-operation,  the  League  must  be  most  effective. 
This  will  be  true  though  a  few  of  the  nations  fail,  if  only  the  great 
majority  of  them  in  good  faith  perform  their  obligations  and  mani¬ 
fest  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  aiding  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
League.  Should  we  find  the  necessary  spirit  of  co-operation  lacking, 
so  as  to  make  the  League  ineffective,  then  we  can  withdraw  from 
it  on  two  years’  notice.  The  objects  of  the  League,  however,  are 
so  valuable  to  all  the  nations,  and  the  necessity  for  its  existence 
has  been  so  impressed  on  every  country  by  the  lessons  of  the  war 
as  to  justify  confidence  that  the  nations  will  stand  together  in 
their  support  of  the  League,  as  they  are  bound  in  honor,to  do. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  specifically  recognized  by  all  nations  as 
a  regional  understanding  in  the  constitution  of  the  League  by  a 
provision  that  nothing  in  the  League  shall  affect  it.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Doctrine  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  recognized  by  the  world  as  a  customary  convention.  It  is  a 
great  achievement  for  us. 
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OF  COURSE  SOME  BURDENS 

Of  course  we  shall  have  to  meet  obligations  under  this  League. 
Of  course  there  will  be  some  burden  connected  with  it.  A  League 
of  Nations  means  something  that  binds  nations  to  do  something  to 
accomplish  a  common  purpose.  We  cannot  hope  by  united  power 
to  accomplish  a  common  purpose  unless  each  member  contributes 
its  share  to  the  means  by  which  that  purpose  is  to  be  effected, 
'i'here  are  those  who  say  they  are  in  favor  of  a  League  but  not  in 
favor  of  this  League,  because  it  has  obligations.  That  means  that 
they  are  not  in  favor  of  any  League  at  all.  It  means  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  something  that  binds  other  nations  and  does  not  bind 
us  to  our  share  of  the  work  needed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  League.  What  we  are  to  do  by  the  League  is  by  a  stitch  in 
time  to  save  nine,  by  assuming  comparatively  slight  obligations  to 
protect  us  against  the  heavy,  burdensome  and  destructive  obliga¬ 
tions  involved  in  competitive  armament  and  another  general  war, 
and  to  secure  to  us  and  to  the  world  the  blessings  of  permanent 
peace. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  We  should  be  for  or  against  the 
League  without  respect  to  whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Republi¬ 
cans.  We  should  be  for  or  against  the  League  without  regard  to 
whether  we  think  it  will  bring  credit  to  our  party  or  credit  to  any 
man.  Personal  and  partisan  considerations  of  this  kind  are  reasons 
which  should  have  no  influence  with  us  in  determining  an  issue  so 
fateful  in  the  world's  history  and  so  likely  to  affect  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  mankind.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  consider  the  question  whether  you  are  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  or  not,  you  should  search  your  hearts  and  souls 
and  your  consciences  to  see  whether  you  are  approaching  it  in  the 
proper  patriotic  and  humane  spirit,  or  whether  you  are  against  it 
because  Mr.  Wilson  is  for  it  and  you  may  fear  that  he  will  gain 
credit  for  its  adoption,  or  because  you  may  suppose  that  his  party 
may  gain  party  credit  for  it.  These  are  small  reasons  for  support¬ 
ing  or  opposing  the  League.  The  question  is,  will  it  do  good  for 
this  country  or  mankind?  If  it  will,  let  us  favor  it.  If  it  endangers 
our  countr)'  or  interferes  with  mankind,  let  us  oppose  it,  but  let  us 
base  our  action  and  our  view  on  high  and  patrio"^tic  reasons.  When 
we  approach  the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  that  stand¬ 
point.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  atid  the  needed  majority  of  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States  will  approve  this  League. 

16 


We  have  been  pledged^ 
by  the  President,  to 
''such  a  concert 
of  free  peoples 
as  shall  make  militarism 
forever  impossible. 

Read  again  the  President’s 
“War  Message”  of  April  2, 

1917;  it  can  be  found  in 
any  good  almanac. 


Cevtr  photo  (e)  and  published  C,  O.  Buckingham,  IVoshiugtoii,  D.  C. 


This  solemn  pledge  was  re¬ 
peated  when  the  President 
pressed  for  the  Draft  Act: 

‘  ‘  This  legislation  [the  General  Staffs  plan  for 
raising  an  army  of  1,000,000  men  by  draft] 
makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  a 
permanent  military  policy  for  the  country, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in  these  anxious  and 
disordered  times  a  clear  view  can  not  be  had 
either  of  our  permanent  military  necessities  or 
of  the  best  mode  of  organizing  a  proper  military 
establishment.  The  hope  of  the  world  is  that 
when  the  European  War  is  over  arrangements 

will  have  been  made  composing  many  of  the 

questions  which  have  hitherto  seemed  to  require 

the  arming  of  nations  and  that  in  some  ordered 

and  just  way  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be 

maintained  by  such  co-operations  of  force  among 

the  great  nations  as  may  be  necessary  to  main¬ 

tain  peace  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
—April  6,  1917. 


Secretary  Balder  reminded 
us  of  it  again: 

“The  War  De¬ 
partment  has  not 
sought  and  does 
not  seek  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  [of  compul¬ 
sory  military 
training]  chiefly 
for  the  reason 
that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  policy  will  inevitably  be  affected  by 
the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  present  war.  Civilized  man  must 
hope  that  the  future  has  in  store  a  relief  from 

the  burden  of  armament  and  the  destruction 

of  war.” 


Annxial  Report  to  the  President,  November  20,  1917 


And  the  organized  teachers  of 
America  promptly  said:  ''We 
are  with  you,  Mr.  Baker!'' 

‘  ‘The  National  League  of  Teachers’  Associations, 
representing  20,000  teachers,  in  convention  at 
Pittsburg,  desires  to  express  its  warm  approval 
of  your  courage  and  statesmanship  in  refusing 
to  be  stampeded  into  the  endorsement  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  system  of  universal  military 
training  and  service  at  this  time.  The  American 
people  are  in  this  war,  as  Lloyd  George  has  said 
of  the  English  people,  to  put  an  end  to  that 
monstrous  evil  everywhere,  and  it  is  heartening 
to  feel  that  under  the  leadership  which  we  now 
enjoy  we  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  the  chief 
end  of  the  war  before  the  war  is  more  than  well 
begun.  We  are  well  aware  that  your  moderate 
and  sensible  position  has  cost  you  some  news¬ 

paper  abuse,  but  we  believe  that  your  course  is 
well  understood  and  is  silently  approved  by  the 

great  American  people.” 


Resolutions  adopted  and  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Baker,  July  4,  igi8. 


Our  Senate  jingoes,  led  by 
Chamberlain  and  Wads¬ 
worth,  attempted,  on  March 
26  and  29,  1918,  to  pass 
a  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  bill  but — 

were  summarily  defeated,  36  to  26,  on  the 
following  roll  call  : 


YEAS— C  alder,  Chamberkm,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dilliogham,  Fall, 
France,  Freluighuysen,  Gallinger,  Gerry,  Johnson  (Cal,),  Kellogg, 
Kenyon,  King,  Myers,  Nelson,  New,  Page,  Poindexter,  Sherman,  Smoot, 
Sterling,  Sutherland,  Wadsworth,  Warren,  Watson — 26. 

NAYS— Bankhead,  Beckham,  Borah,  Fletcher,  Gore,  Gronna,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Hitchcock,  James,  Johnson  (S.  Dak.),  Jones  (N.  Mex.),  Jones 
(Wash.),  Kirby,  McKellar,  Norris,  Nugent,  Overman,  Reed,  Robinson, 
Saulsbury,  Shafroth,  Sheppard,  Smith  (Ariz.),  Smith  (Ga.),  Smith 
(Md.),  Stone,  Swanson,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Tillman,  Townsend, 
Trammell,  Underwood,  Yaidaman,  Walsh,  Wolcott — 36. 

NOT  VOTING— Ashurst,  Baird,  Brandegee,  Broussard,  Colt,  Cul- 
berson,  Fernald,  Goff,  Hale,  Harding,  Hardwick,  Hollis,  Kendrick, 
Knox,  La  FoUette,  Lewis,  Lodge,  McCumber,  McLean,  McNary, 
Martin,  Owen,  Penrose,  Phelan,  Pittman,  Pomerene,  Ransdell,  Shields, 
Simmons,  Smith  (Mich.),  Smith  (S.  C.),  Weeks,  Williams-^  88. 


And  in  the  cloakrooms 
they  still  recall  John  Sharp 
Williams'  scorching  speech, 
on  that  occasion,  on 
“sinking  to  the 
Prussian  level : 


‘  ‘  The  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  win  this  war,  and  if 
we  win  this  war,  to  put 
an  end,  not  only  here  but 
all  over  the  world,  even 
in  Prussia  itself,  to 
universal  compulsory  military  training  and 
service,  to  make  mankind  recognize  the  com- 


Htrri*  and  Iwlne 


mon  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  quit  thinking 
.about  cutting  one  another’s  throats  and  begin 
to  think  about  helping  one  another  as  the 
■common  children  of  God,  entitled  to  the 
heritage  which  God  has  given  us. 


Congressional  Record,  March  zg,  igi8 


Lloyd  George  announced 
that  England,  too,  wanted  an 
end  to  permanent  conscription 
everywhere: 


A  Delegate  —  How 
about  universal  militar}’ 
training  after  the  war? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George — 
It  is  my  hope,  and  that 
is  really  what  we  are 
fighting  for,  that  we 
shall  establish  condi¬ 
tions  that  will  make 
compulsory  service  un¬ 
necessary,  not  merely 
in  this  country,  but  in 
every  country.  Unless 
we  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  those  conditions,  I 
personally  shall  not 
feel  that  we  have 
achieved  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our 
war  aims. 

— London  Times,  Jan.  19. 
1918,  account  of  conference 
rcith  trade  union  delegates. 


Since  then  England  has 
remodeled  her  entire  edu¬ 
cational  system-~a  gigantic 
task,  wartime,  embracing 
the  repeal  of  1 1  whole  Acts 
and  parts  of  1 1  others-— and 
having  concluded  on  mature 
\  study  that  compulsory 
military  training  had  ''neither 
educational  nor  military 
value,  has  provided  system¬ 
atic  physical  training  hut  no 
military  training  whatever! 
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President  Wilson:  “Stick  to  it,  Mr.  Bak  er.  The  position  is  awkioard  but  it  makes 
the  kind  of  history  that  the  plain  folks  will  remember.” 


Cardinal  Gasparri,  the  Pa-^ 
pal  Secretary  of  State,  de¬ 
clared  in  February  that  the 

Holy  See 
firrrdy  be¬ 
lieved  the 
abolition 
of  com¬ 
pulsory 


mi 


lit  a 


training  and  service  to  be  the 
only  possible  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  disarmament: 


Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb.  9,  1918. 


“  This  is  the  only  e  ffective 
means ''  he  said,  ''of  securing 
the  limitation  of  armaments 
which  is  desired  by  all  the 
World  to  ensue  from  this 
monstrous  war. 

“Every  other  limitation  would  prove  practically 

of  no  force  in  preventing  abuses  and  violations 

of  agreements,  inasmuch  as  such  violations  and 

abuses  would  always  be  possible  while  military 

conscription  was  in  force. 

“Furthermore,  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
training  and  service  would  simultaneously  in¬ 
volve  the  abolition  of  the  enormous  military 
budgets  which  even  in  peace  times  eat  up  such 
a  large  part  of  the  resources  of  European  nations, 
and  would  therefore  automatically  furnish  a 
remedy  for  the  financial  exhaustion  of  the 
nations.  Such  abolition,  moreover  would  be  a 
great  moral  satisfaction  for  an  immense  number 
of  those  people  who  bave  suffered  in  this  war 

and  would  therefore  powerfully  contribute  to  the 

social  peace  which  is  now  seriously  threatened.  ’’ 


The  powerful  New  York 
World  disposes,  in  August, 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

“Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  Springfield  speech  the 
other  day,  raises  the  familiar  Tory- Junker  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  military  status 
quo  ante.  But  is  manhood  so  perverse,  is 
statesmanship  so  bankrupt,  that  no  means  can 
be  found  for  safeguarding  the  world  against  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  in  which  it  has  been 
submerged  for  more  than  four  years?  When 
this  present  conflict  is  ended  must  the  human 
race  remain  shackled  to  the  military  machine 
while  it  works  out  in  semi-industrial  slavery  the 
stupendous  debt  which  has  been  incurred  in 
crushing  German  autocracy,  and  likewise  work 
out  the  stupendous  cost  of  a  new  program  of 
preparedness?  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  is 
wrong— monstrously  wrong.  If  this  war  means 
anything  it  means  that  the  Tory-Junker  system 
is  not  only  dead  but  damned.  It  can  have  no 
resurrection  unless  the  self-governing  peoples 
abandon  the  real  cause  in  which  they  are  fight¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  salvation  in  the  old  formula 
of  preparedness.  This  is  now  pre-eminently  a 
war  to  end  war  and  a  League  of  Nations  is  the 
only  way  out  of  the  Golgotha  of  militarism,  the 
one  hope  of  a  civilization^weltering  in  blood  and 
agony.”* 


*Aug.  28,  1918. 


Pol the  Danish 
newspaper,  tells  Europe,  in 
September,  that  America  has 
sounded  the  deathknell  of 
the  “ old’^fashioned  militarism 
based  on  conscription: 

“Last  year  jeering  yokes  in  Cermany  spoke  of  America’s 
platonic  declaration  of  war.  Nobody  believed  that  Amer¬ 
ica  could  raise  an  army  of  miDions  in  a  year. 

“Furthermore,  it  was  argued,  even  if  the  material  were 
available,  how,  with  short  training,  could  it  outweigh  the 
advantages  possessed  by  Germany  with  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  arming? 

“So  they  argued  in  Germany  and  outside.  Now  we  live 
to  see  American  transports  cross  the  Atlantic  apparently 
as  safely  as  in  peace  times.  Troops  depart  and  arrive 
punctually — in  August  800,000 ;  in  one  year  about  2,000,- 
000. 

“But  there  lies,  in  all  this,  a  threat  at  the  root  of  the  old- 

fashioned  militarism.  After  this  war  even  the  most  hard¬ 

ened  militarists  must  ask  themselves  whether  there  is  any 
sense  in  throwing  millions  away  on  a  peace  time  establish¬ 

ment,  when  praeticallY  the  whole  machinery  can  he  impro¬ 
vised  in  a  few  months.  That  is  precisely  what  America 


has  done.’ 


Japan,  too,  sees  a  new  day 
dawning!  Yukio  Ozaki, 


leader  of  the  opposition, 
Warns  the  government  that 


western  democracies 


not  tolerate  a  ^‘militaristic 


“Japan  must  bestow  careful  attention  on  the  tendency  of 
the  W estern  world  after  the  war.  During  the  last  several 
decades  militarism  has  been  in  the  ascendency,  with  the 
result  that  the  world  is  now  suffering  from  the  most  terri^ 
hie  and  destructive  war  known  in  history.  The  Allies  are 
now  fighting  under  the  banner  of  democracy  for  the 
destruction  of  militarism.  But  Japan,  with  a  militaristic 
premier,  is  in  an  anomalous  position  in  this  war. 

“The  Japanese  people  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Allies  that 
we  are  not  singing  paeans  to  militarism.  Unless  Japan  is 
prepared  to  follow  the  world’s  current,  she  will  be  cut  off 


from  world  intercourse  and  left  behind.” 
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Number  4 

of  the 

Fourteen 
Peace  Terms: 

Adequate  guarantees  given 

and  taken  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments  to  the  lowest 

point  consistent  with 

domestic  safety. 


For  us  to  adopt 

compulsory  mil¬ 

itary  training 
would  be  to  be¬ 
gin  at  once  the 
mobilization  of 
our  entire  man¬ 
power  for  the 
“next  war,”  and 
v/oiild  wreck  at 
the  start  the 
world’s  hopes  of 
disarmament. 
What  we  do  in 
carelessness 
others  must  do 
in  self-defense. 

.loin  the  Amer- 


ican 

Union 

Against 

Milita- 

rism  in  its  fight 
against  compul¬ 
sory  military 
training  and 
service  at  home 
and  abroad.  We 
need  contribu¬ 
tions  and  mem¬ 
bers.  We  can 
set  you  to  work 
if  you  do  not 
know  what  to 
do. 


Just  one  word  more  8®=' 


I 

The  Romanoffs  ^have  gone. 
The  Hapsburgs  have  gone. 
TheHohenzollerns  havegone. 

Dynastic  Wars  are  gone  for¬ 
ever;  no  sane  man  doubts  it 
Ah,  but  the  jingoes  urge 
that  there  still  may  be  Wars 
of  commercial  aggression. 
The  New  York,  Times,*  on 
the  very  day  following 
the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice,  cynically  suggested 


*Nov.  12,  1918. 


that  this  agonizing  struggle 
had  been,  after  all,  a  ^^rau) 
materials  voarr  Why  this 
sudden  veering  around?  Is 
this  done  deliberately,  to 
prepare  our  minds  for  the 
next  ''raw  materials  War?'' 
When  the  organs  of  business 
talli  as  shamelessly  as  this 
about  the  war  to  end  war, 
shall  we  permit  them  to 
harness  up  our  youth  to  a 
huge  militaristic  machine  ? 
Never!  Never!  Never! 


God  preserve  us 
from  our  'patriotic' 
press!"— 

Winston  Churchill 


TlJO  Nfttinn  I’l 


to  Vi'itey  Street.  New  York  City 
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CONCEKTED  INTERNATIONAL  RESTRAINT  OF  THE 
TRAFFIC  IN  INTOXICANTS  AND  OPIUM 
AMONG  ABORIGINAL  RAGES. 

_ _ _  z^ivm 

lAR  2  ms 

IL'iSCCpt  iiaycn  1  and  2  this  dociiincnt  is  in  the  main  a}a(niinilc  of  one  that  was  oflkiat^i^wiv^M^^u^fusscls  Oonfcrcnvc  of 
Tfaiions  on  Liquors  in  Africa,  October  10,  iOOC.]  /iXl  • 


Tbe  Amei'Rnn  Sccietiii’y  o£  State,  IIou.  miliu  Hoot,  said  in 
1900  to  tlie  Supei-lDteRdeat  of  the  Jnteinarional  Itelorm  Boreau : 
"i  am  with  you,  and  this  Government  is  with  you  on  both  proposi¬ 
tions  :  cs  to  opium  in  China,  and  liquqi's  among  uncivilized  races. 
They  are  the  disgraces  of  clviilzation.'' 

In  this  double  crusade  there  have  been  some  decisive  victories, 
and  It  is  a.  fitting  time  to  review  the  progress  already  made,  and 
to  consider  what  further  steps  are  essential  to  final  victory. 

In  ISOO  the  first  international  action  was  taken  toward  the 
expulsion  of  the  white  men's  rum  from  the  uaclvirized^  races — an 
action  no  doubt  prompted  more  by  the  interests  of  markets  than 
of  morals  and  missions.  Q'he  Congo  country  had  just  been  opened 
to  the  world  by  Stanley.  Wise  traders  desired  to  abolish  slavery 
and  to  shut  out  firearms  in  this  new  market.  The  reform  and 
missionary  societies  of  Great  Britain  seized  the  opportunity  to 
Introduce  the  question  of  the  deeper  slavery  of  drink,  and  by 
uniting  In  a  Native  Races  Committee  Induced  the  Br'tlsh  Govern- 
meut  to  propose  a  paragraph  for  the  treaty  dra%va  by  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1800,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  alto¬ 
gether  within  boundaries  corresponding  closely  to  those  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  on  account  of  the  "moral  and  material  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  subjects  the  native 
population."  Thus  seventeen  natluns  enacted  tlie  first  Interaational 
prohibitory  law,  and  wrote  In  the  heart  of  Africa,  "Zone  de 
I’robibttlOD,"  avowedly  in  the  interests  of  commerce  ns  well  as  of 
good  morals  and  humanity.  Although  many  criticisms  have  been 
made  of  the  administration  of  tlie  Congo  Free  State,  it  la  universally 
admitted  that  this  inteimational  prohibitory  law  is  well  enforced. 
It  is  a  strong  commercial  argument  for  prohibition  that  King 
Leopold  recognizes  that  if  the  negroes  get  rum  they  will  bring  In 
less  rubber — a  principle  that  Is  not  confined  to  the  Congo  country. 
Everywhere  the  more  Intoxicants,  the  less  the  industrial  cfllclcncy. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  this  Brussels  treaty  was  ratified  by 
seventeen  nations,  including  practically  all  of  the  great  Christian 
powers,  together  with  Persia  and  Turkey,  which  arc  prohibitory, 
because  Mohammedan  countries. 

In  1899  another  Brussels  Conference  met,  this  time  to  cozmider 
only  the  question  of  liquors  in  Africa.  It  was  the  most  weighty 
temperance  convention  In  history,  for  it  was  made  up  entirely 
of  delegates  appointed  b>  the  great  governments  of  the  world.  This 
convention  attempted  to  extend  the  protection  of  trade  and  morals 
against  the  white  man's  rum  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa — all 
except  the  north  African  couutrles,  in  which  the  natives  were 
already  protected  by  Mohammedan  law,  and  8oulh  Africa,  where 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives  was  generally  prohibited  by 
British  law.  In  accordance  with  the  express  desire  of  the  better 
class  of  traders,  who  .saw  that  when  the  gin  seller  was  admitted 
to  an  African  village  all  other  trade  suffered,  for  he  killed,  first 
the  buying  power,  and  then  the  buyers  tbemselvrs.  The  method 
adopted  at  this  second  Brussels  Conference,  however,  though  well- 
iDtentioQcd  was  an  ineffective  one.  It  was  thought  to  keep  the 
liquor  away  from  the  savages  by  raising  the  tax,  and  so  the  price, 
to  a  point  theoretically  "prohiblllve"— seventy  francs  per  hectoliter- 
Great  Britain  desired  to  make  it  a  iiuudred  francs,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  Portugal,  sustained  by  Germany.  The  testi¬ 


mony  of  missionaries  shows  that  the  increased  tax  did  not  reduce 
the  steady  increase  of  the  consumption  of  liquors  by  African  natives, 
but  the  action  was  nevertheless  a  sign  of  progress  In  tbat  the 
nations  recognized  the  evH  influence  of  the  trallic,  and  the  duty  of 
governmeuts  to  deal  with  It. 

In  1000  an  active  crusade  was  begun  in  tbe  United  States, 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  the  world  were 
seeking,  as  above  stated,  to  repress  liquor  selling  in  mission  fields, 
and  by  the  announcement  of  an  Ecumenical  Cunfcreiice  of  Missions 
fn  New  York,  whroR  was  to  be  held  early  in  that  year.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  alone  of  first-class  nations  had  not  ratiUed  ihc 
treaty  of  1899,  which,  though  Insufllclent,  was  a  step  in  advance, 
and  was  entitled  to  ratllicatiou  In  every  counliy  Invited  to  adhere 
to  tbe  convention.  The  first  steps  in  the  American  crusade.  In¬ 
augurated  by  the  International  Reform  Bureau  with  the  active 
aid  of  experienced  missionaries,  the  Misses  Mary  aud  Margaret 
W.  I.eltch,  was  to  get  the  subject  of  liquors  and  cplum  as  hiudrances 
to  missions  Into  the  program  of  the  I'ici'metilcjil  t'onfereuce,  In 
whose  first  draft  this  subject,  strangely  enough,  did  not  appear. 
The  National  Temperance  Society  also  urged  tbe  Introduction  of 
this  theme. 

The  matter  having  been  thus  urged  upon  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  Dr.  T.  L.  Ciiyler,  and  afterwards  Dr.  -Tolin  G.  I’alon, 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  were  appointed  to  present  the  subject  In 
the  Conference,  and  a  supplementary  meeting  was  also  held  In 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  in  which  the  platform  pnr- 
tlclpauls  were  Dr.  Baton,  ah-eady  iiuned ;  Ml.ss  Margaret  \V.  I.eltch, 
cx-misslonary  to  Ceylon ;  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Capon,*  President  of  the 
American  Board;  Dr.  Arthur  T.  I'lerson,  Editor  of  the  Missionary 
Review  I  Principal  C.-Harford  Battersby.  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Native  Races  Committee,  of  Groat  Britain  :  Rev.  0.  11.  and 
T.  L.  Gulick,  American  Board  Missionaries,  and  Dr.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts.  This  meeting  gave  strong  Impetus  to  the  new  movement, 
especially  to  the  circulation  of  the  printed  speeches  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  In  the  United  Stales  and  other  countries.  The 
effect  of  this  circulation  of  lUeruture  and  of  niimerons  meetings 
was  seen  at  once  on  the  assembliug  of  Congress  In  that  year.  On 
December  3d  President  McKlniey  recommended  action  by  our  own 
Government  separately,  and  also  in  unison  with  other  governments, 
to  complete  the  suppression  of  liquor  selling  among  uncivilized 
races.  On  December  5th  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  gave  a 
hearing  on  the  subject  in  which  Bishop  J.  C.  Ilartzell  of  Africa 
was  heard,  and  the  rntiflcatlou  by  our  country  of  the  treaty  of 
1800  was  recommended.  This  ratification  took  place  on  December 
14th,  a  fitting  conclusion  of  the  19th  ceulnry  In  a  Christian  nation. 

On  Jan.  4.  1001.  tbe  Senate,  wjth  equal  fitness,  began  the 
20th  Christian  century  by  adopting,  on  molion  of  Senator  II-  C. 
Lodge,  the  following  resolution,  which  has  been  the  banner  ant! 
platform  of  the  erusadc  since  tlien : 

■‘Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  time  has 
come  when  the  principle,  twice  alflrmcd  In  International  treaties 
for  Central  Africa,  that  native  races  should  be  protected  against 
the  destructive  traffic  in  intoxicants,  should  be  extended  to  all 
uncivilized  people.s  by  the  enactment  of  such  Jaws  and  the  making 
of  such  treaties  as  will  effecttially  prohibit  the  sale  by  the 
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signatory  powers  to  aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilized  races  of 
opium  and  Intoxicating  beverages.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  In  this  connection  that  on  Jan.  1st 
the  century  had  been  Utly  Initiated  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  the  sun  of  the  new  century  first  greeted  the  American  flag, 
by  the  putting  Into  force  of  a  license  law  that  prohibited  the 
newly  opened  saloons  of  white  men  from  selling  Intoxicants  to  the 
native  Filipinos,  leaving  them  only  their  native  shops  which  they  had 
seldom  abused.  On  tlie  same  day  cx-President  Harrison  wrote  a 
strong  letter  to  tbe  International  Reform  Bureau  In  support  of  the 
crusade. 

in  March  of  the  same  year,  by  action  of  tbe  Navy  Department, 
Ihiuor  selling  was  suppressed  In  our  new  Island  of  Tutulla,  where 
It  had  been  temporarily  Introduced  by  our  new  consul  among  a 
native  people  unnccustomecl  to  Us  use  and  fully  content  to  live 
without  It.  On  Decemher  3d  of  this  year,  President  Roosevelt, 
In  his  first  message,  gave  strong  endorsement  to  this  movement 
for  the  protection  of  native  races,  and  on  December  6th,  swiftly 
following,  there  was  an  Impressive  hearing  before  Secretary  Hay 
In  bebalC  of  the  proposal  to  submit  a  treaty  to  other  powers  In 
accordance  with  the  Senate  resolution. 

Secretary  liny  Immediately  gave  his  approval  to  tbe  proposition, 
ond  six  (lays  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Native 
Races  Deputation,  Dr.  S.  I..,  Baldwin,  that  inasmuch  as  the  British 
(iovcrumciit  had  previously  been  the  leader  in  this  movement,  the 
President  had  decided  to  usU  that  Government  to  join  with  ours 
In  subinittlug  a  ti'oaty  to  other  powers  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Intoxlcnnls  nyd  opium  to  all  uncivilized  races.  Unfortunately,  the 
British  Goveri'incnt,  partly  because  the  Boer  war  absorbed  its 
energies,  fulled  to  maho  a  favorable  reply  at  that  time  to  this 
great  proi)usul. 

In  moil,  the  Boxer  uprising  In  Chinn,  which  It  was  foreseen 
would  reopen  International  questions  relating  to  that  country 
when  the  war  should  end,  led  the  Misses  Leltch  to  secure  the 
signatures  of  thirty-three  American  Missionary  Societies,  repre¬ 
senting  nearly  all  the  Protestant  evangelical  churches,  to  a 
petition  llmt  our  Government  would  use  Us  ‘•good  offices”  with 
the  British  Government  to  secure  a  release  of  China  from  the  opium 
Iralllc  forced  upon  her  by  three  opium  wars  that  Gladstone  called 
■‘the  wickedest  wars  in  history.”  Meantime,  on  Feb.  15lb  of 
that  year,  the  United  States,  in  the  o.xorclse  of  its  own  powers  In 
a  new  line  of  legislation,  prohibited  American  traders  to  sell 
liquors  In  lalaiidB  of  the  I’aclflc  having  no  civilized  government, 
a  law  that  had  long  been  desired  by  Dr.  John  G.  Baton  for  his 
own  and  oilier  mission  fields. 

In  1003,  on  May  Slst.  a  1)111  establishing  an  opium  monopoly 
having  passed  second  reading  in  the  I'hlllpplne  Government,  the 
Kvnngellcal  Union  of  Amorioan  missionaries,  through  Ibelr  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Homer  C.  Sluntz,  appealed  by  a  cablegram,  costing  $150 
In  gold — paid  by  Chinese  merchants — to  the  Intematioiial  Reform 
Bureau  lo  notify  the  Amerienn  people  of  this  moral  peril  and  to 
induce  lliem  lo  petition  the  Prosideut  to  veto  It.  This  national 
disgrace  was  thus  electrocuted  by  I’residoutlal  lightning  that  had 
been  called  out  by  a  telegraphic  vote  of  Christian  citizens.  On 
June  1-ltl!,  when  the  monopoly  othorwlso  would  have  been  sold  to 
a  Chinese  syndicate,  a  cnblogrniu  was  sent  from  the  War  Depart- 
meut  by  order  of  the  President  in  these  words : 


"Hold  Opium  Monopoly  Bill.  Further  Investigation. 
Many  Protests.” 


In  IfiOl,  Dr.  F,  H.  Clark,  Prosideut  of  the  World's  Cbilsllan 
lOndeavor  Union,  but  acting  In  tbe  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the 
Native  Races  UopulHllou,  enlisted  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  and, 
through  the  Australian  missionary  societies,  of  the  Premier  and 
Ulcutenaut-Goveilmr  of  that  country,  in  tbe  great  crusade.  These 
Instn.Tinod  officials  urged  the  British  Government  to  accept  the 
proposition  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1001.  Canada  made 
like  request  through  resolutions  and  public  niceUugs.  It  was  In 
Ibis  year,  1001,  (bat  the  Plilllpplno  Opium  Commission  reported 
Us  Investigation  of  the  opium  laws  of  Asia,  declaring  that  reveuue 
and  real  rcstrictlou  were  never  found  together,  and  that  the  only 
ell'ectivo  law  was  that  of  .Inpan  in  which  there  was  no  revenue, 
hut  a  total  problhltlon  of  the  sale  of  opium  except  for  medical 
proscriptions.  In  Mils  same  year,  tlu'  Government  of  Japan  asked 
tor  full  lufonnatioo  from  the  International  Rolorm  Bureau  In 
regard  to  the  crusade  for  native  races.  In  addition  lo  supplying 
written  and  printed  Infonuntioii  the  matter  was  taken  up  with 
Baron  Komiira,  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  by  the  statesman- 
lulssl-mury  Dr.  Do  Fore.st,  with  the  result  that  official  expressions 
of  favor  for  the  movement  were  given  by  the  Baron,  Further 
action  was  Interrupted  by  the  hreaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  but  during  the  wav  a  syndicate  article  was 
sent  out  to  lending  papers  all  over  the  world,  su^esting  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  bring  n  reopening  of  Chinese  questions,  and 
urging  that  people  of  all  nations  should  agitate  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Chinn  from  British  opium.  Numerous  copies  of  ‘‘Intoxicants 
and  Opium  In  all  Bauds  and  Times."  a  book  prepared  as  a  labor 
of  love  In  this  crusade,  were  sent  out  to  leading  statesmen  and 
other  moral  loaders  In  many  lands.  On  Nov.  10th  there  was  a 
second  he.arlug  before  Secretary  Hay.  this  time  on  petitions  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  use  his  ‘‘good  offices”  with  the  British 
Government  to  have  China  released  from  thd  opium  treaty,  for 
which  U  was  anticipated  .a  favorable  opportunity  would  come  when 
the  war  closed.  This  hearing,  which  represented  the  great  reform 


and  missionary  societies,  was  immediately  seconded  by  commercial 
bodies,  including  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  Baltimore  and  Jacksonville, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  I'lttsburg,  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Merchants  Association  of  New  York.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  Impoverishment  of  125,000,000  in  the  families  of 
Chinese  opium  sots  by  tbe  Interference  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  police  regulations  of  China  that  had  prohibited  opium  until 
overruled,  was  a  matter  that  injured  the  honest  trade  of  every 
nation. 

In  1905  tbe  Philippine  tarill  was  taken  up  In  Congress.  The 
bill,  as  drawn  by  the  War  Department  and  reported  by  tbe  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  left  the  regulation  of  opium  entirely 
to  the  Philippine  Government,  that  bad  done  nothing  in  regard 
to  It  In  seven  years  of  our  occupation.  But  through  the  Interposi¬ 
tion  of  reformers.  Congress  was  induced  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sales  of  opium  except  as  a  medicine,  to  take  effect  In  the 
case  of  Filipinos  at  once,  and  In  the  case  of  others  after  three 
years,  In  190S.  The  law  Is  as  follows : 

“After  March  1,  190S,  It  will  he  unlawful  to  import  into  the 
Philippine  Islands  opium  lu  whatever  form  except  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  aud  for  medicinal  purposes  only.  At  no  other  time  shall  It  be 
lawful  to  sell  opium  to  any  native  of  tbe  Philippine  Islands 
except  for  medicinal  purposes.” 

In  1906  the  opium  question  was  brought  up  In  the  British  • 
Parliament  by  previous  agieemont.  Documents  setting  forth  the 
action  of  tbe  United  States  In  tbe  Philippines,  first.  In  the  defeat 
of  the  opium  monopoly :  second,  lo  the  collection  of  correct  Infor¬ 
mation;  and,  third,  in  the  prohibitory  law,  were  in  the  hands  of 
(he  men  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  debate  “as  a  potent  weapon,” 
to  borrow  the  phrase  used  by  tbe  anti-opium  leader  of  Great 
Britain,  to  describe  the  helpful  Influence  of  these  American  rein¬ 
forcements.  which  included  also  a  few  effective  lectures  by  Dr.  ' 
Sidney  L.  Gullck  in  leading  British  cities,  and  the  circulation 
among  members  of  the  British  Parllameut  and  the  British  people 
of  the  resolutions  of  American  missionary  and  commercial  bodies 
as  expressions  of  internatloual  public  sentiment.  It  was  learned 
afterwards  that  President  Roosevelt  also,  In  response  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  previously  mentioned,  used  his  “good  offices"  In  behalf  of 
Chinese  emancipation,  and  secured  the  good  offices  of  the  Japanese 
Government  also  to  the  same  end. 

These  proved  to  be  the  Blucher  forces  In  the  Waterloo  of  opium, 
bringing  the  necessary  foreign  re-enforcements  to  British  anti-opium 
societies  that  hud  fought  persistently  for  halt  a  century  to  bring 
their  Government  to  right  the  wrong  done  to  China.  On  May 
30,  1006,  the  British  Parliament,  on  motion  of  Hoo.  T.  C.  Taylor, 
seconded  by  Dr.  V.  H.  Rutherford,  voted  unanimously  that  “the 
Indo-Chinese  opium  trade  is  morally  indefensible  and  the  Goveni- 
ment  Is  Instructed  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close."  Responding, 
Right  Hon.  John  Morlty,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  declared 
that  if  China  sincerely  desired  to  be  released,  the  Government  would 
Interpose  no  obstacle.  The  Chinese  Government  accordingly  Issued 
a  decree  on  September  20th  for  the  abolition  of  the  opium  traffic 
within  ten  years.  Subsequent  regulations  published  on  Nov.  21st. 
were  far  more  drastic  than  the  decree  had  seemed  to  promise,  for 
teachers  and  minor  officers  were  called  upon  to  give  up  the 
opium  habit  or  give  up  their  positions  In  three  months,  higher 
officials  in  six  months,  which  was  the  limit  named  for  the  closing 
of  opium  dens,  and  It  was  also  required  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  and  the  use  of  opium,  except  by  those  over  sixty,  should 
be  cut  down  twenty  per  cent,  a  year.  These  with  the  total  prohi¬ 
bition  of  tbe  use  of  opium  for  persons  who  have  not  reached  the 
condition  of  opium  sots,  promise  that  the  major  part  of  the  opium 
traffic  and  the  opium  vice  will  he  done  away  within  half  the  ten 
year  period. 

The  victory  over  the  oriuxi  evil  in  china  being  assored. 
THERE  IS  evert  REASO.N  TO  EXI'ECT  A  LIRE  VICTORY  IN  TUB  CLOSELY 
RELATED  CRUSADE  AGAINST  LiyUOR  AMONG  CIVILIZED  IIACES,  OD 

which  the  nations  held  a  third  conference  in  Brussels  In  October, 
1906,  at  which  the  tax  was  raised  fifty  per  cent,  on  liquors  In 
Africa,  and  at  which,  through  a  great  petition  representing  nine¬ 
teen  millions  of  Americans — mostly  b.v  the  signatures  of  the  officers 
of  great  societies  and  of  public  meetings — and  by  personal  Inter¬ 
views  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau 
with  the  foreign  ministers  of  European  nations,  the  way  was  opened 
for  the  complete  prohibition  at  some  later  conference  of  the  sale 
ot  all  Intoxicants  and  opium  to  aborlglual  races  in  the  Interests  of 
markets,  morals  and  missions  alike. 

President  Roosevelt  in  the  same  month  of  October  promised  to 
present  a  second  time  to  the  British  Government  the  proposal 
that  these  two  Governments  together  should  submit  a  treaty  to 
other  powers  for  universal  prohlbitiou  so  far  as  uuclvilizcd  races 
are  concerned.  There  is  Immediate  need  of  an  expression  of 
public  sentiment,  first  by  the  British  people  everywhere  to  the 
British  Government,  asklug  a  favorable  answer  to  President 
Roosevelt's  great  proposal,  and  then  by  good  clllzens  in  all 
countries,  each  to  his  own  Government,  urging  a  concurrence  in 
such  a  treaty  when  It  shall  be  proposed.  Tbe  missionary  societies 
will  need  to  quicken  their  pace  to  keep  up  with  the  action  of 
political  and  commercial  bodies.  Surely  they  must  see  that  In 
organizing  earnest  people  all  over  the  world  In  behalf  of  the 
proposed  treaty  thcy-wlll  be  able  to  remove  the  two  chief  obstacles 
to  misslouary  progress — the  white  lunu's  rum  and  opium,  that,  like 
two  great  boulders,  He  across  the  highway  of  the  King  of  kings. 

tViLBCR  F.  Crafts, 

Superintendent  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Feb.  22,  1907. 


MEMORANDUM 


CONCERNING 

CONCERTED  INTERNATIONAL  RESTRAINT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  IN 
INTOXICANTS  AND  OPIUM  AMONG  ABORIGINAL  RACES. 


We  recognize  that  in  the  development  of  “world  politics,”  the  “Concert  of  Europe,”  whose 
first  concerts  were  the  Crusades,  by  which  even  in  war  European  nations  learned  to  co-operate ; 
whose  second  series  includes  the  great  treaties  of  peace  at  the  end  of  wars,  that  aimed  to 
preserve  “the  balance  of  power;”  whose  third  series  includes  the  united  efforts  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  times  of  peace  to  continue  peace  by  the  Hague  World  Court  and  other  plans  of  inter¬ 
national  arbitration,  has  begun  another  series  dealing  with  wrongs  and  vices  because  of  their 
“moral  and  material  injury,”  and  because  in  some  cases  they  have  aroused  the  resistless  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  world.  This  series  includes  concerted  action,  long  since,  to  suppress  piracy  and 
the  slave  trade,  and  more  recent  •  action  to  suppress  the  kindred  traffic  in  girls  and  the 
equally  piratical  sale  of  enslaving  intoxicants  and  opium  to  aboriginal  races,  civilized  and  un¬ 
civilized. 

This  memorandum  deals  with  this  last  form  of  piracy  and  slavery,  aiming  to  summarize 
all  important  steps  already  taken  or  proposed  by  governmental  and  commercial  bodies,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  United  States,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  with  a  view  to  consider  further 
restrictions  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  aboriginal  races,  among  whom  such  traffic  is  found  to 
be  inimical  at  once  to  markets  and  morals,  and  especially  to  promote  international  action  de¬ 
sired  by  many,  namely,  the  suppression  by  a  new  treaty  of  all  traffic  in  intoxicants,  including 
opium,  among  all  uncivilized  races,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  below,  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  January  4,  1901,  which  invited  all  commercial  powers  to  join  in  such 

action.  _ 

BRUSSELS  TREATY  OR  1890. 

1.  In  1890  seventeen  nations  made  a  treaty  at  Brussels  for  the  newly  opened  Congo  country, 
of  which  article  XC  was  as  follows; 

“Being  justly  anxious  concerning  the  moral  and  material  conseouenoes  to  which 
THE  ABUSE  OF  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS  SUBJECTS  THE  NATIVE  POPULATION,  the  signatory  powers  have 
agreed  (that)  in  the  districts  of  this  zone  where  it  shall  be  ascertained  that,  either  on  account 
of  religious  belief  or  from  some  other  causes,  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  does  not  exist  or  has 
not  been  delevoped,  the  powers  shall  prohibit  their  importation.  The  manufacture  of  distilled 
liquors  shall  also  be  prohibited  there.” 

Article  XCII  provides  for  a  progressively  increasing  tax  on  distilled  liquors  for  six  years 
in  all  parts  of  the  zone  to  which  the  above  prohibition  does  not  apply,  as  an  experiment  on 
which  to  determine  a  minimum  tax  that  will  be  prohibitory  to  natives. 

The  list  of  Nations  included  iu  this  convention,  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  ratified 

the  treaty,  is  as  follows:  .  t.  -i  • 

Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  tlie  independent  States  of  the  Congo,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Zanzibar,  Austria-Hungary,  Ihe  Ottoman 
Porte,  the  French  Bepuhlic,  United  States,  Portugal. 

The  testimony  of  missionaries  is  that  the  treaty  has  been  to  a  good  degree  effective. 


BRUSSELS  TREATY  FOR  1899. 

2  In  1899,  the  same  nations  sent  delegates  to  what  was  this  time  an  official  temperance 
convention,  called  to  deal  only  with  liquor  selling  to  natives  of  Africa,  and  made  another 
treaty,  based  on  experiments  referred  to,  to  protect  the  natives  of  a  large  part  of  Africa  against 

distilled  liquors.  „  ,.,.,11,  , 

By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  same  nations  joined  (except  Zanzibar,  which  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed)  with  Bussia  added,  the  tax  on  distilled  liquors  in  the  entire  zone,  described  in  Article 
XC  of  tlie  treaty  of  1890,  was  raised  from  10  to  52  cents  a  gallon,  wliicli.  by  experiment  provideil 
for  in  the  treaty  of  1890,  bad  been  determined  to  be  a  “prohibitory  tax”  for  the  native  races.  As 
the  portions  of  Africa  north  of  tliis  zone  are  lloliammedan  countries,  whose  native  races  are 
required  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicants  by  tlieir  religion,  and  as  the  proportions  soiitli  of  tins 
zone  were  mostly  protected,  so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  by  the  new  British  policy  of 
prohiliitinii^  liquor  selling  among  native  tribes  in  protection  of  trade,  as  well  as  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  it  wUl  be  seen  that  this  second  treaty  aimed  to  complete  the  protection  of  African  races 
ag.ainst  distilled  liquors  without  re.stricting  its  use  by  the  wliites,  so  far  as  they  were  atile  to 
pav  the  increased  price. 

(It  is  assumed  that  the  inadequacy  of  this  attempt  to  prohibit  by  raising  tlie  tax  and  pure 
was  the  occasion  for  calling  a  third  conference  on  the  subject  in  1900.) 
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OFFICIAL  BRITISH  DECLARATIONS  AGAINST  SALE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  AND  OPIUM  TO 

ABORIGINAL  RACES. 

DECLARATION  OF  RT.  HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  WHEN  BRITISH  COLONIAL  SECRETARY. 

When  the  extra  heavy  tax  was  imposed  on  foreign  spirits  imported  into  West  Africa,  the 
region  purclias(*d  by  the  English  Government  from  the  Koyai  Niger  Company,  the  traders  com¬ 
plained  that  these  heavy  dues  interfered  with  their  trade.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Eight 
IJon.  Joseph  Clminherlain,  replied  that  it  was  ihc  intention  of  the  Govcniment  to  discourage 
(he  drink  traffic.,  as  it  nliUnatchj  destroyed  all  trade  hy  destroying  the  pojjulation. 

PROHIBITION  FOR  SUDAN  NATIVES. 

Foreign  Ofnee,  December  10,  1900. 

Sir:  Lord  Cromer  states  that  Lord  Kitchener,  when  goveruor-geueral  of  the  Sudan,  in¬ 
structed  the  moodirs  to  see  that  no  liquor  was  sold  to  natives,  hut  tha.t  no  written_  orders 
iimler  llie  ordinance  have  been  puhiished.  License  holders  are  under  police  siipeiwision  and 
are  fully  aware  of  the-  prohibition  of  sale  to  natives.  The  question  does  not  really  arise  in 
practice,  as  the  liquors  imj)r)rted  are  too  expensive  for  the  natives  to  purchase.  Recently  the 
importation  in  small  quantities  of  mastic,  a  cheaper  kind  of  liquor,  has  been  sanctioned  under 
the  express  condition  that  it  is  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  Greeks. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

T.  H.  Sanderson^ 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Sec’y  of  Lord  Lansdowne.) 


GRADUAL  PROHIBITION  OF  OPIUM  IN  BURMA. 

India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W.,  September  13,  1900. 

Sir:  1^'ith  reference  to  your  letter  of  July  18,  1900,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col¬ 
onies,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  this  office,  I  am  directed  hy  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  for¬ 
ward  an  extract  containing  a  description  of  the  rules  regarding  cultivation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  <)])ium  and  tlie  registration  system  applied  to  opium  consumption  in  Burma. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Horace  Walpole. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Esq.,  Reform  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Extracts  from  Rule  81.) 

The  syslem  of  registering  Burmans  was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  1893.  It  was  then 
decided  fo'exleud  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  (except  for  medicinal  purposes)  by  Bur- 
mans.  which  had  always  been  enforced  in  Upper  Burma,  to  Lower  Burma.  In  order  to 
avoid  inflicting  hardship  on  Burmans  who  had  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  drug, 
no(ic(‘s  wer(^  issued  in  March,  1893,  to  the  effect  that  after  the  new  system  had  been  introduced 
no  Bni-mans  (‘xi-ejit  such  as  had  registered  themselves  would  be  permitted  to  possess  opium,  ex- 
(•(*pt  for  niwlicinal  puiqujses;  that  all  Burmans  of  25  years  and  upwards  who  desired  to  con- 
linm*  the  nsi*  of  ()])ium  must  register  themselves;  and  that  Burmans  under  25  years  of  age 
were  not  i)enintted  to  register. 


BRITISH  COLONIES  FAVOR  MORE  DRASTIC  MEASURES. 

Ill  1904,  through  the  representations  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  American 
“Native  Races  Deputation,"  composed  of  leading  officers  of  missionary  and  reform  societies, 
the  missionary  bodies  of  Australia  were  led  to  memorialize  the  Premier  and  Lieut. -Governor 
of  Australia  to  second  a  request  of  the  American  President  (cited  on  page  7)  that  Gretat 
Britain  should  join  the  Fnitod  States  in  submitting  to  other  commercial  powers  an  agreement 
to  mutually  ])rohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  opium  among  uncivilized  races.  The  Australian 
Gov(n*nnumt  also  undertook  to  restrain  these  trajffcs  in  Australasia,  and  has  since  carried  a 
strong  prohibittuT  law  for  opium.  A  bill  has  passeil  one  house  of  the  federal  parliament  at 
h‘asi  hK)klng  to  i>votection  of  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  islands  against  intoxicante. 

In  C'anada  nqiri'simtativi*  religious  and  reform  bodies  and  mass  meetings  have  petitioned 
the  British  Government  to  join  the  United  States  in  submitting  the  proposed  universal  treaty. 
.\n  anti-opium  soeiety  has  also  been  formed  in  Toronto  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  China. 


RELEASE  OF  CHINA  FROM  TREATY  COMPULSION  TO  TOLERATE  THE  OPIUM  TRAFFIC. 

In  connection  with  the  emancipation  of  China  from  British  opium,  which  was  initiated  by 
action  of  the  British  Parliament  on  May  30,  1900,  and  carruMl  forward  to  assured  success  by  the 
great  deevivs  of  (’’hiim’s  masterful  Empress  Dowager,  Tsi  Ann,  in  September  and  November 
ibolh  descriluMl  on  page  21,  the  preliminary  interviews  and  letters  of  Chinese  Ministers  at 
Washington  will  he  of  interest. 

In  1900,  Mr.  M'u  Ting  Fang,  in  an  interview  with  and  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Superintendent  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  showeil  that  the  Chinese  Emperors  from 
the  ftuirih  century  had  usually  prohibitiMl  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicants,  and  also,  until  over¬ 
ruled  by  force,  the  sale  and  use  of  opium  except  for  meilicinal  purposes.  (Confirmatory  of  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Wn  we  may  citi*  the  testimony  of  President  James  B.  Angell  that  when  he  was  an 
.\merioan  ^linister  at  Pekin  he  “would  not  see  tlinv  drunken  Chinamen  in  a  year.”) 
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The  sympathy  of  the  present  Chinese  Minister  with  American  efforts  to  emancipate  China 
is  show'n  in  the  following  letter,  the  proposals  of  which,  as  to  China’s  duty  at  this  stage  of  the 
crusade,  are  now'  being  carried  into  effect,  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  expressions  he 
has  sent  to  his  Gowernment  from  Americans  and  in  his  own  behalf. 


Imperial  Chinese  legation,  Washington,  31st  December,  1905. 

Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 

My  dear  Sir;  I  have  read  your  letter  of  the  28th  instant  with  enclosure  of  a  copy  of  an 
address*  made  by  you  on  September  2Sth  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  work  you  and  your 
society  is  endeavoring,  to  accomplish  is  a  most  noble  one,  and  deserves  all  commendation.  And 
I  trust  you  will  meet  with  nitimate  success.  Opium,  though  of  a  much  milder  character 
than  the  India.!!  drug,  has  been  much  grown  in  parts  of  China  itself.  AYhile  it  is  very  well  to  stop 
the  importation  from  British  India,  China  should  also  take  steps  to  prohibit  its  cultivation  in 
her  own  territory.  Our  duty  to  mankind,  to  the  better  development  of  my  eouutrymen,  rteiiiamls 
this.  But  how  far  existing  conditions  will  permit  immediate,  radical  action  on  the  part  of  its 
Imperial  Government  my  fellow  oSdals  in  China  are  better  judges  than  myself.  To  uproot 
such  a  deep  evil  will  take  time.  No  greater  harm  can  ho  clone  to  the  human  race  than  this  Imv 
absorbing  drug,  and  this  subject  should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  every  friend  of  hu¬ 
manity.  "in  returning  you  the  copy  of  your  address,  I  ivish  you  a  most  happy  new  year. 

Tours  sincerely, 

»  “Wifat  Next  in  Ja.pan  and  China?”  Chentung  Li.-cnq  Cheng. 

It  should  he  noted  that  reputable  Chinese  merchants  have  materially  aided  in  securing 
prohibition  of  opium  in  Australia  and  the  Philippines;  and  in  the  United  States  they  took  the 
following  part  iii  the  popular  effort  to  emancipate  China,  from  opium : 

PETITION  OF  'CHINESE  ANTI-OPIUM  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  APRIL  i,  1905, 

•  (Translation.) 

To  tlie  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hoa.  John  Hay,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  uudersiguecl,  being  natives  of  China,  or  descendants  of  the  same,  earnestly  petition 
yon  to  use  your  great  diplomatic  influence  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  from  China 
the  opium  treaty,  thus  making  it  possible  for  China  to  prevent  the  use  of  opium  by  stopping 
the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  prohibiting  the  mannfaeture  and  sale  of  opium  within  lier  juris¬ 
diction.  _ 


REGULATIONS  FOR  ENFORCING  THE  OPIUM  EDICT  OF  'CHINA’S  DOWAGER  EMPRESS, 

TSI  ANN,  THE  GREAT. 

(Approved  Nov.  21,  1906.) 

I  Not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  bivt  the  use  of  opium  must  cease  within  ten  years.  No  new  ground  can  be 
placed  under  cultivation,  and  ground  under  cultivation  must  be  restricted  by  one-tenth  annually^  If  the  regnlatioii  is  evaded, 
the  BTound  can  be  confiscated.  Rewards  will  be  given  if  the  abolition  is  completed  earlier. 

■5  ^Some  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  use  opium.  Every  one  who  uses  Jt  must  be  registered  either  at  the  Yamen 
or  wiUi  the  village  headmmi.  The  amount  consumed  must  also  be  registered.  No  one  can  buy  opium  unless  he  is  regis¬ 
tered  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  begin  the  use  of  opium  after  the  issue  of  these  regulations.  ^  1 . 

V'This  provides  for  the  method  of  decreasing  the  use.  Those  above  sixty  years  of  age  are  cnicnt  y  treated  tho.se 
under  sixty  niust  decrease  their  use  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  this  regulation  is  evaded  punishments  will  be  inflicted.  I  or 
example,  magistrates  will  be  cashiered  and  scholars  deprived  of  their  degrees.  Those  who  at  the  end  of  ten  years  arc  still 
adflirted  to  the  use  of  opium  will  have  their  names  posted  m  public  places.  ,  , 

4  Shops  selling  opium  will  be  closed  gradually.  All  opium  dens  where  opium  is  smoked  will  be  compulsorily  closed  wilhin 
six  mSs  Ndther  wineshops  nor  inns  can  allow  smoking  on  the  premises.  Persons  who  sell  stnokmg  reqms,  es-pipe  . 
lamps,  "'"-must  cease  to  do  .^o  within  one  year.  The  taxes  now  collected  on  opmm  lamps  must  not  be  collected  after  one 

month  from  the  date  onssuCrOf^.^^^  with  the  trade  must  be  officially  registered  ™  " 

"*''?'Auti-oplum  societies  must  be  established  to  exhort  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  drug.  Such  societies,  if 

"'"I'&ffi'Ss'Sd  ^XTr^tdetd-'in  'gfve^iSnt'ei;  in  the  regul-ations.  Reports  must  he  furnished  to  the 

Council  of  State  Affairs.  Officials  who  have  fully  carried  out  the  regulations  will  be  rew,irdtd  leniently 

approach  the  British  Minister  with  .-Fr-’g  'P  om  Frend.Ttir. 

Oiina  will  act  independently.  Strict  regulations  must  be  enforeed  Wamst  the  jmuggiing  ^of  npmm^^^ 
dermic  syringes  for  its  use  being  even  more  inj 
1902.  and  Article  16  of  the  American  Treaty  ( 

China  forthwith  prohibited,  whether  by  Chin* 

II.  The  Viceroys  and  high  officials  must  forthwith  issue  j 

regulations.  ATTITUDE  OF  JAPANESE  OFFICIALS. 

The  effeptive  prohibition  of  opium  pxrept  for  mi-tiicimil  ii-ws  in  .Itiimn  proper, 
mratluni  ptmitii.ifion  in  force  in  Formosa  are  l»,ti,  instrnctive.  Ti.e  recent  Japanese  M.n.stc. 


Morphia  and  hypo* 


onS  must  oe  cniurceu  '■  ,  r  c,.„, 

injurious  than  opium,  therefore  Article  11  of  the  Mackay  Irea  y  of  Septem  cr 
. . ‘90.1.  must  be  given  effect  to,  and  the  manufacture  of  mr.rphia 

raSrf^whh  prohiW^^^^  !°su?p?Samations  throughout  the  Empire  endindying  the  foregoing 


at  Washington,  Mr.  Takaliira,  twice  sent  to  the  Mikado’s  Government  American  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  China’s  desire  to  suppress  the  opium  curse.  ,  ^  ^  *•  , 

The  Japanese  Government  itself  took  the  initiative  in  getting  from  the  International 
Reform  Bureau  at  Washington,  through  Minister  Takahira  before  the  war,  all  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  crusade  to  protect  all  aboriginal  races  against  intoxicants  and  opium.  In  an 
interview  later  with  Dr.  DeForest,  a  missionary,  Baron  Komura,  then  holding  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  cordial  approval  of  the  proposed  treaty  to  protect  all  such  tribes 

against  all  intoxicants  and  opium. - 

APPROVAL  OF  KING  OSCAR. 


In  1904,  Di\  Francis  E.  Clark,  already  cited  as  Chairman  of  the  American  Native  Races 
Deputation,  presented  the  proposed  treaty  to  protect  all  aboriginal  races  against  all  intoxicants 
and  opium  to  King  Oscar,  who  gave  the  project  his  cordial  approval. 


ACTION  AND  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERTCAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE. 

From  message  of  President  Grover  Cleveland,  December  4,  1893. 

By  Article  XII  of  the  general  act  of  Brussels,  signed  July  2,  1890,  for  the  suppression  of 
(he  slave  trade  and  the  restriction  of  certain  injurious  commerce  iu  the  independent  State  ot 
the  Kongo  and  in  the  adjacent  xone  of  Central  Africa,  the  United  States  and  other  signatory 
nowers  aareed  to  adopt  the  appropriate  means  for  the  punishment  of  persons  selling  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  natives  and  for  the  confiscation  of  the  inhibited  article^  It  being 
the  plain  duty  of  this  government  to  aid  iu  suppressing  the  nefarious  traffic,  impair¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  praiseworthy  and  civilizing  efforts  now  in  progress,  I  recommend  that  an  act 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  and  intoxicants  to  natives  in  the  regulated  zone  by  our 

From  message  of  President  William  McKinley,  December  3,  1900.  ^ 

We  have  been  urgently  solicited  by  Belgium  to  ratify  the  International  Convention  of  June, 
1899,  amendatory  of  the  previous  Convention  of  1890,  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  ill  Africa.  Compliance  was  necessarily  withheld  in  the  absence  of  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  thereto.  The  principle  involved  has  the  cordial  sympathy  of  this  government,  which 
iu  the  revisionary  negotiations  advocated  more  <lrastic  measures,  and  I  would  gladly  see  its 
extension,  by  international  agreement  to  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  all  unciviiized 
peoples,  especially  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Letter  from  Ex-President  Harrison 

Bx-Prcsiileut  Hiirrisou,  in  response  to  a  request  from  tlie  International  Reform  Bureau 
that  he  would  support  the  Lodge  resolution  below,  declaring  for  additional  treaties  and  laws 
to  protect  uuciviliml  races  against  intoxicants,  opium  and  firearms,  and  the  Gillett-Lodge  bill, 
wliicli  provides  as  installment  ot  such  protection  for  all  Pacific  islands  not  under  the  government 

ot  any  civilized  power,  sent  the  following  letter: 

January  1,  1901. 

Mv  dear  Sir:  1  luive  received  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
have  ii'iade  it  a  rule  not  to  sign  petitions  or  appeals  to  members  of  Congress  for  legislation.-  I 
tiave  expressed  myself  upon  the  subject  in  a  public  address  in  the  paragraph  to  wliich  your  letter 
reti-rs.  II.  does  seem  to  me  as  if  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
llieir  contact  with  the  weaker  peoples  ot  the  earth  beneficent  and  not  destructive,  and  I  give  to 
vour  efforts  to  secure  helpful  legislalion  my  warmest  sympathy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Wasbiiigton,  D.  C.  Benjamin  TI.-vrrison. 

The  public  niterance  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  the  following  from  Ex-President  Harrison’s 
address  as  Honorary  President  of  the  Eoumenicai  Missionary  Conference,  wliicli  met  in  New 
York  in  1900: 

“The  men  wlio,  like  Paul,  liave  gone  to  liealhen  lauds  with  the  message,  ‘We  seek  not  yours 
hut  you,’  have  liwn  hindered  liy  those  who  coming  after  liavc  reversed  the  message.  Rum  and 
ntliei*  eorrupHiig  agencies  come  in  with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble  races  wither 
before  the  hot  broaib  of  the  white  man’s  vices.” 

From  message  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  December  2,  igoi. 

In  dealing  with  the  ahoriginal  races  few  things  are  more  important  than  to  preserve  them 
from  a  teiTiffo  physical  and  nioral  degradation  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic.  We  are  doing 
all  we  can  (o  save  our  own  Indian  tribes  from  Ibis  evil.  Whenever  by  international  agreement  this 
same  end  can  be  obtained  as  regards  races  where  we  do  not  possess  exclusive  control,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  it  abotit.  _ 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  AND  SENATE  PROPOSE  A  UNIVERSAL  TREATY  TO  SUPPRESS 
TRAFFIC  IN  OPIUM  AND  INTOXICANTS  AMONG  ALL  UNCIVILIZED  RACES. 


Senate  resolution.  January  4,  1901. 


Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Imdy  the  time  has  come  when  the  principle,  twice 
affirmiHi  in  international  treaties  for  central  Africa,  that  native  races  should  be  protected 
ae-aiiist  the  deslruetive  traffic  in  intoxieanis,  should  be  extended  to  all  uncivilized  peoples  by 
enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  making  of  sneh  treaties  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the  sale  by 


tke  Higuatory  p()\vers  to  aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilized  races  of  opium  and  intoxicating 
beverages. 

Letter  of  Secretary  Hay. 

Secretary  John  Hay,  U.  S.  State  Uepartiiieut  (in  letter  of  December  11,  1901,  replying  to 
Chairman  of  Native  Eaces  Deputation)  : — Your  suggestion  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
nations  concerned  to  the  Kesolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  Jan.  4,  1901,  as  likely  to  have  influ¬ 
ence  by  indicating  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  treaty  making  power,  the 
Senate  and  tlie  Executive,  has  my  cordial  acquiescence.  In  view  of  tiie  circumstances  that  the 
former  representations  to  tlie  otlier  powers  were  made  by  tlie  British  Government  as  well  as  by 
our  own,  I  shall  initiate  renewed  overtures  in  the  proposed  sense  by  communicating  the  Senate 
Eesoiation  to  the  British  Government,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  made  the  basis  of  concur¬ 
rently  reopening  the  (luestion  with  the  powers  liaviug  influence  on  commerce  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  or  in  any  otlier  uncivilized  quarter  where  the  salutary  principle  of  liquor  restriction 
could  be  practically  applied  through  tlie  general  enactment  of  similar  laws  by  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  or  through  a  conventional  agreement  between  them. 

(Secretary  Hay  granted  two  hearings  to  the  American  Native  Eaces  Deputation — one  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  universal  treaty  to  protect  all  uncivilized  races  against  all  intoxicants  and  opium, 
and  the  other  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  Cliina  from  the  opium  traffic,  and  in  each  case 
expressed  without  delay  or  reserve  Ins  unqualified  approval  of  the  object  presented.) 

This  treaty  proposal  was  renewed  by  Secretary  Boot  in  1906. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  VETOES  OPIUM  MONOPLY  AND  ENACTS  OPIUM  PROHIBITION 

IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

May  31,  1903,  a  hill  to  establish  a  government  monopoly  of  opium  passed  second  reading  in 
the  Philippine  Government,  but  American  missionaries  appealed  by  cablegram  to  the  American 
people  through  the  Internatioual  Reform  Bureau  witli  tlie  result  that  the  opium  monopoly  was 
vetoed  on  June  14th.  An  Opium  Commission  was  tlien  sent  out  from  Manila  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  study  opium  laws  of  other  Asiatic  countries.  This  commission  reported  that  revenue 
and  restriction  have  never  worked  effectively  together,  and  recommend  Japan’s  prohibitory 
plan  with  exceptions  only  for  medicine. 

In  March,  190.5,  the  United  States  Congress  enacted  a  law  proliibiting  at  once  the  selling  of 
opium  to  Filipinos,  and  forbidding  all  sales  except  for  medicinal  purposes  after  three  years, 
that  is,  in  1908.  This  veto  of  the  opium  monopoly,  this  opium  report  and  this  opium  prohibi¬ 
tion  all  had  a  powerful  influeuce  in  securing  tlie  unanimous  vote  in  tfie  British  Parliament  on 
May  30, 1906,  to  release  China  from  the  opium  treaties. 

TRAFFIC  IN  INTOXICANTS  AN  INJURY  TO  COMMERCE. 

Appeal  to  Hon.  John  Hay,  “The  Golden  Rule  Diplomatist.” 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Secretary,  of  State: 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore  has  authorized  the  undersigned  in  its  behalf  to  petition 
you  to  use  j'^our  great  diplomatic  influence  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  withdraw  from  China 
the  opium  treaty,  which  a  British  writer  characterized  as  “the  enemy  of  the  honest  trade  of 
every  nation,”  since  it  destroys  the  buying  power  of  China  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  by 
impoverishing  millions  of  her  people. 

Appeal  to  the  President  by  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

“The  I’ittsbiirg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recalling  the  repeated  recommendations  of  President 
McKinley,  renewed  by  Pre.sident  Roosevelt,  tliat  Congress  should  appoint  a  commission  to  study 
the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  Cliinese  Empire,  and  to  report  as  to  tlie  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  and  tlie  obstacles  to  the  enlargemeuts  of  the  markets  in  Cliina;  and  recognizing  that 
the  pauperizing  of  more  tlian  one  hundred  millions  of  its  people  by  opium,  and  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  which  lias  been  partly  caused  by  tlie  act  of  Great  Britain  in  compelling  China  to  repeal  its 
prohibition  of  this  most  baneful  of  drugs,  is  one  of  tlie  great  olistacles  to  tlie  development  of 
that  largest  market  in  the  world,  lierebv  join  with  others  in  petitioning  President  Roosevelt  to 
use  his  ‘good  offices,’  tlirough  Secretary  Hay,  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  release  Cliina  from  the 
Ireaty  provision  which  compels  it  to  tolerate  tliis  traffic  that  is  working  great  material  as 
well  as  moral  injury.  ,  „  ,  . 

“1.  It  seems  only  riglit  and  just  that  China  or  any  country  should  ho  relieved  from  any 
obligation,  whieh  would  force  an  evil  or  injury  upon  her  p(*opIe  coiitrai-y  to  her  will. 

“2.  Every  government,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  .sovereignty,  ouglit  to  have  the  unrestricted 
authority  to  regulate  its  own  internal  affairs.  ^  ,  4.  t  +  i 

“3.  The  opium  traffic,  by  pauperizing  and  demoralizing  the  people,  will  he  a  great  obstaeJe 
to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Cliina,  in  which  our  own  counti'y 
is  already  largely  interested,  and  to  wliich  it  looks  forward  Avith  great  expectation. 

Appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  from  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  City. 

“Whereas,  Tender  the  proA’isions  of  tlie  treaty  existing  hetAA'een  England  and  China,  the 
trade  in  opium  has  been  forced  upon  the  Chinese  Empire  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  the 
police  poAver  to  regulate  and  control  such  trade  has  been  taken  aAvay  from  the  fiovernment  of 

“Whereas.  The  use  of  opium.  aa'IucIi  has  groAvn  tremendously  under  the  operations  of  this 
treaty,  and  Avhich  it  is  noAv  estimntwl  invoh’es  oatt  120,000.000  people,  or  about  one  quarter 
of  tiie  population  of  the  Empire,  has  raised  a  hitter  resentment  among  the  Chinese  peoyile 
against  all  foreigners;  and 
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“Whereas,  The  elfeet  of  tliis  wiilesi)reed  use  of  opium  has 
beeu  to  demoralize,  dimiuish  aud  in  luaBy  iustauees  nuliiiy 
their  purehasing  potrer,  thereby  greatly  curtailing  the  ability 
of  the  Empire  of'Ohina  to  consume  the  products  of  the  worid, 
including  the  products  of  this  country;  and 

“Whereas,  It  seems  probable  that  the  logic  of  events  now 
making'  in  the  Far  East  will'  necessitate  in  the  near  future  a 
revision  of  treaty  rights  lietWeen  the  Empire  of  China  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Kesolved,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  of  New'York  that  the  power  and  right  to  regulate  and 
control  its  own  intei-iiai  affairs  should  be  restored  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  China,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  that  Empire; 
the  growing  intensity  of  hatred  for  all  foreigners  may  be  coun¬ 
teracted,  and  the  producing  and  purchasing  potver  of  the  Bm- 
]drc  may  not  continue  thus  to  be  curtaileo;  and  be  it  further 

“Kesolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  lloiioraljle  Secretary  of  State,  be,  and  is  hereby 
requested  to  use  its  good  offices,  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
done  consistently,  to  induce  the  restoration  to  the  Empire  of 
China  its  full  au'd  proper  police  powers  relative  to  this  subject; 
and  be  it  furtlser 

“Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  preambles 
aud  resolutions  to  llie  President  of  tbe  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  his  Cabinet,  particulfsi'ly  to  the  Hon.  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State.” 

Action  of  National  Board  of  Trads, 

The  National  Board  of  Trade,  January  19,  1905,  voted 
that  it  consiilei'pd  the  proposed  emancipation  of  China  from 
opium  a  matter  of  “great  im])m'tance,”  and  urged  that  it  be  con- 
sidiwed  by  all  commercial  liodie.s  and  that  resulting  conclusions 
he  sent  to  Secretary  Joh-n  Hay. 

Now  that  Clsina  is  fairly  started  in  her  emancipation  from 
o]>!um.  internalloual  public  senthiient  should  help  to  shut  out 
a  new  peril  from  the  beer  invasion,  against  wiiich  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  saloons  Japan  also  needs  to  be  warned.  And  India, 
where  liinilH,  linddhist  and  Jioliammedan  religions  prohibit 
lludr  people  from  using  eitluu'  intoxicants  or  opium,  ought  to 
be  reinforced  in  the  efforts  which  its  temperance  societies,  made 
up  of  the  iK'ople  of  all  these  religions  and  true  Cliristiaus,  are 
milking  to  .secure  at  least  a  local  veto  on  tliese  two  traffics  which 
the  Iiidiaii  Giiveniment.  fiirces  on  Iiidiji  and  fosters  for  revenue. 

Petition  of  American  People  to  all  Civilized  Governments. 

On  IHwhiIht  (I.  4(sl  petitions  from  36  States,  ad- 

dresstMl  “To  all  (Mvllized  Governments,”  were  presented  to  the 
iSlnlo  Deiuirtment,  all  in  siibstanee  as  follows: 

UcNoIral,  That  irc  r<'f<jK'ctfiiIli/  petition  all  fforernments  to 
lake  both  sepaniie  and  united  aefion  to  snp}sress  the  traffics 
in  opinni  and  inio.rieanf.s-  ainonff  alt  atiorifjinat  races. 

The  petition  now  represents  nineteen  sniliious  of  American 
anil  British  people, 

Tnic  t'lUKF  T.vsK  NH)\v  IS  TO  OET  tlu*  British  Government 
first,  and  then  other  Powers,  to  join  the  Uiuttnl  States  in  pro- 
tectinji’  all  uncivilized  races  against  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drnijs. 

Ki'spect  fully  snhmitfi’d  in  hehalf  of  the  International  Re¬ 
form  Bureau,  ami  tlie  Native  Races  Deputation. 

^^TI<lU•u  F.  CuAFrs, 

Superintendent  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau, 
Si'cretary  of  Native  Races  Deputation. 


FORM  OF  PETITION  TO  BE  VOTED  THROUGHOUT  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

To  nh  M'licAtiis  (invcnnncnl.  Kl.  Ihni.  Sir  Urnni  Campbrlt  Rantunnan.  Premier: 

IXASMl-fH  ns  th.'  St'iuUo  of  thn  T’nlfi'rt  Stalos  has  invltpd  nU  I'ivtlUed  govern- 
im-nts  to  uuHo  In  ninkUiR  laws  uml  trcntlos  to  pn>lilblt  tUc  sal?  of  intoxicants  and 
onluiu  to  nnclvUljioa  rnivs.  wltUh  i>i-onofinl  I'rosldent  Roosevelt  tons  set  siiunrely  before 
the  world  hv  enhllns  It  to  the  IJnissels  Conference  In  UU)R.  and  has  asked  the  British 
liovernment  to  wulte  with  the  Vnlted  Stnte.s  In  Inltlntlnc;  therefore 

Rr.s'<ilr«i»  that  we  enrnesllv  petition  the  British  Oovemment  to  make  a  favorable 
resnonse  to  this  great  imiposnl.  and  to  net  to  that  end.  so  far  as  possible,  among  our 
own  snbjeets.  without  waiting  for  other  govermnonts  :  pd 

/,V.vnliief  that  one  .^pv  ef  this  action,  certified  by  the  signature  of  President  of 
this  inivtlng.  he  sen^  to  Ills  Majesty’s  Oovemment.  and  that  another  copy  he  added  to 
the  great  petition  “To  nil  Clvtllied  Uovornments”  for  sueb  laws  and  treaties. 

Ulopfeci  by  .  ...0/ . on . and  undersfy/ted  au/boriced  to  *o 
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HiTIVE  RISES  SEPUTITIOM. 

Object,  to  protect  aboriginal  races,  civil¬ 
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and  driuKs  that  Intoxicate. 
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APPEAL  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  A 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


Addressed  to  the  Christian 
Nations  of  the  World 


"We,  iLe  aignalerles  o£  thj*  dociiiraeut,  belongiag  t©  various  Christian  bodies,  have  noted  with  the  greatest  satse* 
faction  the  pronsiisent  place  given  by  the  President  ®f  the  United  States  and  by  Successive  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign 
Secretaries  of  our  own  country  So  the  proposal  of  a  Leag%i©  of  Nationa.  The  idea  has  also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  won  wide 
support  among  the  official  representatives  ©f  Christian  Communions,  e.  g.,  in  the  Pope’s  appeal  to  the  powers  last  Summer 
and  in  the  recent  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 

"But  more  is  yet  needed  to  make  manifest  and  effective  the  full  force  of  Christian  conviction  in  its  favor,  still 
largely  latent,  but  capable  of  being  evoked  if  only  the  vital  import  of  the  idea  be  brought  forcibly  home  to  Christian  people 
at  large.  , 

"In  thej^game,  then,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  would  call  ©n  them  duly  to  consider  and  openly  to  welcome  tW 
idea  of  such  a  league  as  shall  safeguard  international  right  and  permanent  peace  and  shall  also  have  power  in  the  IsAt 
resort  to  constrain  by  economic  pressure  or  armed  force  any  nation  refusing  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  international  adju- 
dkallon  in  the  first  instance  any  dispute  with  another  tending  to  war. 

"W©  believe  that  a  new  system  of  mternatiooal  law  and  authority,  acting  through  an  inclusive  League  of  Nations 
in  place  ©f  any  balance  of  power,  is  a  condition  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  particularly  as  it  affords  means  whereby  the 
fresh  demands  of  national  life  as  they  arias  con  be  adjudicated  upon  and  equitably  satisfied. 

"Accordingly,  we  hold  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importanee,  os  President  Wilson  has  just  emphasized,  that  such  a 
league  should  not  merely  be  contemplated  as  a  more  or  less  remote  outcome  of  a  future  settlement,  but  should  be  pul 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  peace  terms  as  their  presupposition  and  guarantee. 

"Whether  it  be  or  be  not  practicable,  without  any  slackening  of  the  energy  with  which  the  war  must  be  waged,  to 
make  a  beginning  upon  the  league  as  regards  the  Allies  and  neutrals,  even  before  the  peace  conference,  we  do  not  venture 
to  decide,  though  we  think  this  course  has  much  to  commend  it.  But  we  are  sure  of  the  pressing  need  there  is  here  and 
now  of  giving  the  League  of  Nations  the  becking  of  an  organized  body  of  strong  conviction;  sure,  also,  that  this  task 
offers  to  the  Christian  consciousness  an  opportunity  to  make  its  own  spirit  felt  in  national  policy  such  as  has  not  occurred 
heretofore  since  the  outbreak  of  this  war." 


The  Most  Rev.  Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  Archbishop  of 
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